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A Letter to the Rev. Dr, Thomas Leland, Fellow of Trinity-Col- 
lege, Dublin: Jn which his late Diffrtation on the Principles of 
Human Elequence is criticized; and the Bifbop of Gloucefter’s 
idea of the Nature and CharaGer of an infpired Language, as deli~ 
vere in his Lordjbip’s Do@rine of Grace, is vindicated from all the 
Objefions of the learned Author of the Diffrtation. 8vo. Pr. 24. 
Wilkie. : 


7E have already reviewed Dr. Leland’s Differtation on 
the Principles of Human Eloquence (fee page 10. of 
this volume) and the reader, in that part of our work, will find 
the original of this controverfy, We there blamed the reverend 
author fora partial reprefentation of what Quintilian fays concern- 
ing the neceflity of introducing tropes, or figures of {peech, inftead 
of proper, or, as the author of the pamphlet before us expreffes 
them, genericterms; and we own that we are by no- means pleafed 
with the do&tor’s appealing to Le Clerc’s judgment in a contro- 
verfy of this kind, We took the liberty to differ from the fame 
learned gentleman in feveral other ‘particulars; for which rea- 
fon, we are the more folicitous to do him juftice, by an accurate, 
but candid, review of this letter: tho’ this cannot be done, with- 
out premifing fome general obfervations that arife from this 
controverfy, as managed on both_ fides. 

A reverend or right reverend, an honourable or right ho- 
nourable, or any other reader, or writer, when he dips into a 
literary difpute of this kind, goes dire€tly.to his book-cafe, and 
pulls down a Cicero, or a Quintilian, admires the. elegance 
of the binding, carefully cleans them from the duft they 
have contracted by their being but very little ufed, atten- 
tively confults the index of each, and, after difcovering 
the pages moft likely to give him information, he reads 
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them over with a hawk’s eye, and foifts in whatever is for hig 
‘perpofe,as nimbly as a fencing-mafter handles a feil, Antho- 
ny Collins (of infidel memory) was a ftriking inftance of this 
practice. Being a fpecial go0d itidex-reader, he collected together, 
in his Fffay upon Free-thinking, all that he found in Cicero and 
the apticat philofuphers againit the being of a God, or the ex- 
iftenée of Pro vidence 5 down it weht upon paper, and abroad 
it ftalked into the aan with as great an air of authority, as if 
Mr. Collins had been {peaker to a parliament of philofophers, or 
minilter- plenipotentiary from Plafo’s conimonwealth. Dr, 
Bentley, who wasa critical reviewer, and, therefore but little 
acquainted with index-reading, foon fet the public right, by 
proving that Cicero, and the other writers quoted by Mr, Col- 
lins, nevet harboured fuch opinions «as he had fathered upon 
them; and that he had miftaken the words of the interlocutors 
for thofe of the authors;,.. . . : 

The. next géneral obfervation we beg leave to premife is, that 
no authority can be decifive in this cafe; and that Cicero’s and | 
Quintilian’s words are as cognizable in a court of common 
fenfe, as thofe of the Bifbop of Gloucefteror Dr. Leland. 

Inthe laft place we afirm, thar, according to the ftandards 
of eloquence which Cicero and Quintilian have ereéted, neither 
the bifhop nor the doétor have exhibited the fmallett fpecimen 
of that ftriking manner which they récommieiid as its chara@e- 
riftic, At the fame timé, they are difertt; they ate animated, 
éelébant, and fenfible writers, though without one grain of elo- 
quence. The readér who is a mafter of the ancient critics wnt 
derflands what we meait, and no other can. 

«You entitle, fays the létter-writer before us, your work 
A Piffirtation on the Principles of Eloquence: but the real fubjeet 
Of it, is an opinion, ot par adox, as you chufe to term it, delivered 
by the bifhop of Gloucefter, in his laté difeourfe on Grace: 
"his “opinion, indeédy céhterns, or ratter, in your ideas, fub- 
verts, the ‘very principles of loquence, which your office, it feems, 
in a learned fociety, dbliged you to maintain : fo that you ean- 
not be blared for pivitis, {Utne attention to the ingenious pret 
Jate’s paradox, whichfo incommodioufly came in your way. 
Only the more intelligent of your hearers might pofhbly think 
it ftrange that, in a fet of rhetorical lectures, addreffed to 
them, the controverfial part fhould fo much take the lead of the 
dida&ie; or rather, that the aida@ic part fhould ftand quite fiill 
while the controverfial keeps pacing it, with much alatrity, from 
one eitd of your differtation to the other.’ 

We cannot think that thé infinuations in the above paragraph 
are quite liberal. No writer who is converfant with the authors 


ef antiquity, would, in a Gontroverfy of this kind, attempt to 
eftablith 
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eftablith a difference between the controverfial and dida&tic parts; 
for in fact they are the fame. The whole of Cicero’s treatife De 
Oratore, which neither the bifhop nor his apologift feems to haye 
read (though Quintilian’s Inftitutions are no more than prelecti- 
ons upon it) is controverfial from beginning to end ; yet this 
circumftance is fo far from hindering its being didaQic, that it 
is the more fo on that account.—We_ now come to the two 
propofitions laid down by Dr. Middleton, and commented upon 
by the bifhep, 

‘¢ The one, That an infpired language muft needs be a lan- 
guage of perfect eloquence; 

‘< The other, That eloquence is fomething congenial and 
effential to human fpeech.” 

The bithop labours hard to prove the falfhoed of thofe two’ 
propofitions. The former, as his lordhhip ftates it, deftroys 
irfelf, fince perfec eloquence is a contradiction in terms; for 
if, according to his lordfhip’s own dotrine, there is no arche- 
type of eloquence, mankind can have no ftandard, by which 
they can judge of its perfe€tion.. Had the bifhop, inftead ofat- 
tacking and demolifhing a propofition laid down by himfelf, exa- 
mined Middleton’s own words, he would have had a fairer con- 
queft.. Middleton fays, ‘* that the purity of Plato and the 
eloquence of Cicero, muft be combined to form a language wor- 
thy tocome from God.” This, we will venture to fay, is the moft 
unphilofophical tenet that ever was maintained ; and that.the 
purity of Plato and the eloquence of Cicero combined, mutt fall 
as fhort of a language proceeding immediately from God, as a 
human iatelle& (comparing finite endeavours with infinite per- 
fections) can conceive. In fhort, the whole of the propofition 
is abfurd in a high degree. 

His lordthip’s apologift combats Dr. Leland upon the latter 
accufing the bifhop of a dold appofttion to the general opinions of man: 
tind. This is an accufation of a very extraordinary kind, as it.im- 
plies the higheft compliment that can be paid to a man of genius 
and learning ; a compliment juftly beftowed upon a Galileo, a 
Bacon, a Newton, a Boyle, a Locke, and allthe glorious re- 
formers. of mankind from ignorance and fuperflition. What 
merit, then, can this apologift claim in defending his lordthip 
from fuch a charge? or how fhould we hope for pardon from 
our readers, fhould we retail the apologift’s arguments ? 

‘ Suppofe, then, fays his lordfhip, this foreign tongue, in- 
ftead of being thus gradually introduced into the minds of thefe 
illiterate men, was inftantaneoufly infufed into them ; the ope- 
ration (though not the very mode of operating) being the fame, 
muft not the effeét be the fanie, let the caufe be never fo dif- 
ferent? Without quetnn. The divine impreffion muft be 
made either by fixing the terms or fingle words only and théie 
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fignification in the memory ; as, for inftance, Greek terms cor- 
refponding to the Syriac or Hebrew ; or elfe, together with 
that fimple impreffion, another muft be made, to enrich the 
mind with all the ideas which go towards the compofing the 
phrafes and idioms of the language fo infpired: but this latter 
impreffion feems to require, or rather indeed implies, a previ- 
ous one, of the tempers, fafhions, and opinions of the people to 
whom the language is native, upon the minds of them to whom 
the language is thus imparted; becaufe the phrafe and idiom 
arifes from, and is dependent on, thofe manners: and therefore 
the force of expreffion can be underttood only in proportion 
to the knowledge of the manners: and underftood they were 
to be ; the recipients of this fpiritual gift being not organical 
cangls, but rational difpenfers. So that this would be a wafte 
of miracles without a fufficient caufe.’ 

We have tranfcribed this very extraordinary paflage upon the 
credit of the letter-writer. Such of our readers as are curious 
may have recourfe to the bifhop’s book, to know whether the 
paflage is fairly quoted. The language of metaphyfics, philo- 
fophy, and even logic, knows no fuch phrafe as *‘a wafte of mi- 
racles ;” becaufe the fource from whence they proceed is infinite, 
and never can be exhaufted. The Almighty is omnifcient, and 
therefore nothing proceeding from him in a miraculous man- 
ner can run to wafte; neither can there be a miracle without 
a fufficient caufe. But indeed, if we examine the whole of 
the preceding paffage, it is evidently deftitute of precifion, 
becaufe the all-wife Author of the miracle can never be fup- 
pofed to do things by halves ; and it was enough for the au- 
thor’s purpofe to have faid, that the miracle came from God, 
to fhew that it was perfect in all its ends. 

The argument raifed by the letter-writer relating to the corref- 
pondency of terms, is of little confequence, if not puerile and 
quibbling. We muft, however, be of opinion with the bifhop, 
that the terms and fingle words of one language correfponding 
to thofe of another with a grammatic congruity, were fufficient 
for all the purpofes he contends for. Herve we apprehend the 
controverly ought to have refted, without being impelled farther 
by Middleton’s extravagant analogy between divine perfeétion 
and the purity of Plato with the eloquence of Cicero. What 
follows in our letter-writer’s animadverfion on the doétor’s fay- 
ing that it is ‘* hazardous to afirm, that a knowledge of the 
idiom or phrafeology of any language, always implies a pre- 
yious knowlege of the cuftoms and manners of thofe to whom 
it is vernacular,” is fo trite, that it is unworthy a literary dif- 
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his lordthip combats, ‘* That eloquence is fomething congenial 
gnd effential to human fpeech.” 

“This fuppofes, fays the bifhop, that there is fome certain 
ARCHETYPE in nature, to which that quality refers, and on which 
it is to be formed and modelled. And, indeed, admitting this 
to be the cafe, one fhould be apt enough to corclude, that 
when the author of nature condefcended to infpire one of thefe 
plaftic performances of human art, he would make it by the ex- 
acteft pattern of the archetype. | 

‘« But the propofition is fahciful and falfe, Eloquence is not 
congenial or effential to human fpeech, nor is there any arche- 
type in nature to which that quality refers. It is accidental and 
arbitrary, and depends on cuftom and fathion: it is a mode of 
human communitation which changes with the changing cli- 
mates of the earth; and is as various dnd unftable ds the genius; 
temper, and manners of its diverfified inhabitants. For what 
is Puriry but the ufe of fuch terms, with their multiplied com- 
binations, as the intereft, the complexion, or tke caprice ofa 
writer or fpeaker of authority hath preferred to its equals ? 
What is ELEGANcE but fuch a turn of idiom as a fafhionable 
fancy hath brought into repute ? And what is sustimity but 
the application of fuch images, as arbitrary or cafual connexi- 
ons, rather than their own native grandeur, have dignified and 
ennobled ? Now ELoquENce is a eompound of thefe three qua- 
lities of fpeech, and confequently muft be as nominal and unfub- 
ftantial as its conftituent parts. So that; that mode of compo- 
fition, which is a model of perfe@ eloquence to one nation or peo- 
ple, muft appear extravagant or mean to another. And thus 
in fact it was. Indian and Affatic eloquence were efteemed hy- 
perbolic, unnatural, abrupt, and puerile to the more phlegma- 
tic inbabitants of Rome and Athens. And the weftern eloquence, 
in its turn, appeared nervelefs and effeminate, frigid or infipid, 
to the hardy and inflamed imaginations of the ealt. Nay, what 
is more, each fpecies, even of the moft approved genus, changed 
its nature with the change of clime and language; and the famé 
expreffion, which, in one place, had the utmoit /Amplicity, had; 
in another, the utmoft /adlime.” 

Our letter-writer triumphs not a little in this quotation, 
though it contains a doétrine to which no man of genius of 
learning can fubfcribe, and is flimfy enovgh for a French aca- 
demic to advances 

‘ The bithop, fays.the letter-writer, afferts shére is no arches 
type, becaufe eloquence i isa variable thing, depending on cuftom 
and fafhion ; is nothing abfolute in itfelf, but relative to the 
fancies and prejudices of men, and changeable as the different 
climes they inhabit. This gexera/ reafon feems convincing : it 
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appeals to faét, to experience, to the evidence of fenfe. But 
the learned prelate goes further. He analyzes the complex 
idea ofeloquence: he examines the qualifies of fpeech, of which 
it is made up; and he fhews that they are nominal and- unful 
ftantial. Hence it follows, again, That there is no archetype in 
nature of perfect eloquence ; its very conilituent parts, as they 
are deemed, having no fubftance or reality in them.’ 

It is furprizing that the apologift fora prelate fo well ac- 
queinted, as the bifhop is, with the works of Plato, fhould cat 
for an archetype of eloquence, while that philofopher, if we 
are not miftaken, admits that there is none even of virtue but 
what exifts in the eternal mind. The confequences of fuch rea- 
foning are tuo obvious, and at the fame time too dangerous, to 
require being pointed out here. The rendering eloquence acci- 
dental and arbitrary, and depending on cuftom and fafhion, is an 
idea too Gothic to enter into the head even of a Dutch com- 
mentator. Cicero is himfelf the true fublime in the eloquence 
he defcribes, when he tells us, that, though the form of the Ca- 
pitoline dome is the moft perfe& that human art could devife for 
throwing off the rain, and refifting the tempeft, yet, were it 
placed in the clouds, above rain or tempeft, it would be pleafing 
to the eye, and delightful to the imagination. This allufion is 
introduced by that great writer, to combat the doétrine here 
Jaid down by the bifhop and his apologift, and the whole of his 
mafterly conference De Oratore, or upon the qualifications of an 
orator, tends to the fame purpofe; for it tends to prove that 
eloquence is not accidental and arbitrary, that it depends upon 
no cuftom or fafhion, and that it is fimply making the beft ufe 
that can be made of vernacular language. Here we fhall’ 
ftop the courfe of our review, to introduce Sne obfervation 
that may be of ufe to fuch of our readers as ‘are not intimately 





converfant with the writings of antiquity. 


Cicero and Quintilian, the latter efpectally, are the two au- 
thors chiefly appealed to bv the bifhop and the doéor. But 
thofe great men wrote with very different views. Cicero, in 
the charafter of an academic, decides nothing ; he offers no- 
thing of his own fo the reader; he repeats the fentiments of 
men of the bigheft quality, genius, and learning, that ever 
graced the Roman republic, and for the ufe of fach his con- 
ference is compofed. In fhort, he treats of the dignity and ufe 
of eloquence, but not of the abufe and quirks of language. The 
moft exceptionable part of ‘his work are his chapters upon 
Jokes, whicly he feems to admit into the menial duties of his 
favourite profeffion. 

Quintilian, on the other hand, lived at a time when fpeak- 
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fophifts, and when it was neceffary for fach a genius as himfelf to 
reftore eloquence to her rank among the liberal arts. But Quin- 
tilian was a fchool-mafter, and not, like Cicero, a.great philo- 
fopher and ftatefman in. a free republic... He therefore wrote; 
(though not with lefs elegance, and perhaps with more precifion, 
than Ciéero), more mechanically ; for he. has confidered elo- 
quence as a craft as well as an art, and has thereby given the 
bifhop and his apalogiit fome colour for fuppofing it to be ars 
bitrary and accidental. We cannot, howeyer, but exprefs our 
furprize that the bifhop and his learned avtagonift fhould for- 
get that Quintilian muft have been infenfible of {cripture 
eloquence, otherwife he certainly would have mentioned it 
in his chapter of Prefumptive Proofs (cap. 9. lib. 5.) where he 
plainly difcovers that he was no ftranger to the fa&ts and doc- 
trines contained in the Gofpels. But be this as it may, it is cer- 
tain that this writer, when he fpeaks, not as a (choolmafter but 
an orator, never confiders eloquence as being arbitrary and ac- 
cidental, or depending.on cuftom or fafhion. 

We have already given cur opinion upon the bifhop’s divifion 
and definition of eloquence, and fhall fay no more on that head ; 
but we with that we had an opportunity of congratulating eis 
ther his lordthip or bis apologift upon the clearnef$ of their 
ideas concerning fublimity, a conftituent part of eloquence. 
We formerly hinted (fee page 16 of this volume) that there ig 
a fublime in eloquence as well as in poetry, which we ‘appre 
hend has been confounded by the bifhop and his apologiit, 
Says the latter, ‘* The bifhop afks, What is suatimity but the 
application of fach images, as arbitrary or cafyal connexions, 
rather than their own grandeur, have dignified and ennobled ?” 
This is a definition of fublimity that a Vandal catechumen in 
literature, when better inftrnéted, would blufh at. A true critic 
knows that the true fublime refts on its native grandeur; that 
it is the fame in the Algonquin or Iroquois, as in the Greek, 
Latin, or Englith languages; and the defence made by this 
apologift for bis lordfhip, -is fuch as we fhould be afhamed to 
tranfcribe into a work, which, like ours, pafles into the hands of 
many learned foreigners ; becaufe it difcoyers that nejther the 
bifhop nor bis apologift have a right idea of the true fublime, 
which can be defined only by itfelf. It refts upon no affocia- 
tion of images, upon no bright and yivid ideas ; it appeals to 
the human feeling, which has been the fame in all ages, and is 
the fame in all countries: if we are to fpeak our own fenti- 
ments freely and impartially, the bifhop and his apologift, as 
critics, are fundamentally miftaken. They talk of tafte, images; 
and connections, as the conftituents, or evidences, of the fublime 3 
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but it is certain, if we appeal to the human heart, that they are 
its bane and deftrudion. Hib 

Le Clerc and Huet could not find out the fublimity of the 
paflage fo much extolled by Longinus in the writings of Mofes, 
«« And Gdd faid, Let there be light and there waslight.” —Boi- 
leau, in a letter to Huet, cuts the matter fhort, like a man of 
fenfe and a true critic; ** The man, fays he, who does not in- 
ftantaneoufly perceive the fublimity of a paflage, never can be 
reafoned into the fenfe of it.” If the fublime could be defined 
it would ceafe to be the fublime. Like light it is beft known 
from its effects. Attempts at definition, the fubftitution of 
tafte for feeling, and the miftaking poetry for genius, have de- 
graded French criticifm, not excepting that of Voltaire, into 
a moft contemptible fpectes of writing. Nor can we think 
that the labours of the bifhop and his apologift tend to raile 
Englith criticifm. In this refpect, Dr. Leland has greatly the 
advantage. 

‘ I hold, then, fays the latter, that what you folemnly call 
the eftablifbed principles of rational criticifm are only fuch princi- 
ples as criticifm hath feen good to eftablith on the pra&ice of the 
Greek and Roman Speakers and writers; the European eloquence 
being ultimately the mere produ& and refult of fuch praétice ; 
and European criticifm being no further rational than as it ac- 
cords to it. This is the way, in which antient and modern 
critics have gone to work in forming their fyftems: and their 
fyftems deferve to be called rational, becaufe they deliver fuch 
rules as experience has found moft conducive to attain the ends 
of eloquence in thefe parts of the world.’ 

This is the language of the French academy, the members of 
which have confined their ideas of excellence in poetry and 
eloquence to the models of antiquity, without daring to form a 
notion that antiquity may be excelled. They are afhamed to 
confefs, that a Shakefpear and a Milton exited in a neighbeuring 
ifland, whofe works are fuperior to all thofe of antiquity, 
and yet, when examined by the rules which this apologift 





“*] make no fcruple, fays an author with whom his lord- 
fhip is fuppofed to be well acquainted *, to confefs, that in 
the Hiftory of the Grand Rebellion, there are more offences 
againft the truth of compofition, than in all the beft Greek 
and Roman hiftorians put together: and think it no difficulty 
to prove that, in that fingle work, there are more and far greater 





* See a Critical and Philofophical Enquiry into the Caufes of 


Prodigies and Miracles, &c, page 62 in the note. 
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exceltencies than in the whole body of antient ‘hiftory.”” 
This is fpeaking like a true philofopher and a man of fenfe, 
and not like a French critic, or a tame fcholar. The author 
might have gone farther, and have affirmed, with great 
jaftice, that many of the fpeeches of Hyde’s cotemporariés, 
printed by Rufhworth, though they violate all the rules of 
rhetorical criticifm, have properties of eloquence, which render 
them far fuperior to any compofitions of antiquity. 

Fhe letter-writer fneers in a moft illiberal manner at Dr. 
Leland, for pretending to engage his young hearers ‘ in certain 
chimerical projects how they may attain an effential univerfab 
eloquence, or fuch as will pafs for eloquence in all ages and 
countries of the world.’ And yet, good Sir, this chimerical 
purfuit of univerfal eloquence is what engaged all the time, 
attention, and application of antient critics and orators. Did 
you, Sir, ever hear of a fcholar, or a man of fenfe, who thought 
that the eloquence of Demofthenes is not univerfal, and that if 
he had delivered the fame fentiments to a nation of fenfible 
Indians as he did to the Greeks, they would not have been 
equally animated, and as forcibly impreffed? You tell us in 
the next page * of a country, and that at. no great diftance, 
where that which is thought fupremely elegant, paffes in ano- 
ther country, not lefs converfant in the efablifbed principles of ra- 
tional criticifm, for Fin1caL ; while what in this country is ac- 
cepted under the idea of /udlimity, is derided in that other as no 
better than BomBAST.’ 

This isa moft cnrious difcovery, as it ferves to let us know 
that there are people of wrong heads and vitiated taftes both ta 
France and England ; but that never can affeét the principles of 
eloquence, which has been the fame in all ages and countries, 
though the praice of it muit vary according as the natural fen- 
fations of a people are depraved by cuftom or-habit. We are 
afhamed to take any farther notice of this part of the contro- 
verfy, which does fo little honour to the abilities of the bifhop’s 
apologift. . 

Our author proceeds “ to the bifhop’s limitation of his 
general thefis, and to confider what effec it would have on 
his main theory.” His lordfthip afks what is eloquence but a 
perfuafive turn given to the elocution, to fupply that inward, 
that confcious perfuafion of the fpeaker, foneceflary to gain a fair 
hearing ? The letter-writer depends much upon.this definition, 
and we meet with it again and again in the fpace of two or three 
pages of his letter. But furely never was a definition more 
lamely and more unclaffically penned. It is lame becaufe it 
comprehends only one, and that the worft, part of eloquence; it 
is unclaflical, becaufe it dire€tly contradicts the two great mafters 
which 
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which the do&or and the letter-writer appeal to; we mean. 
Cicero and Quintilian, whofe aim from the beginning to the end: 
of their labours upon eloquence is not to teach how to perfonate. 
but how to penetrate. Inthe name of common-fenfe, why is 
the word suprty made ufe of here; why not the word 
ENFORCE, and then we fhould have had a definition agree- 
able to the fentiments of thofe great authors? They ima-. 
gined that the firft end of eloquence was to drefs ont truth to 
the beft advantage. They knew that men are imprefied with 
virtuous, as well as vicious, affections and paflions ; and they 
are perpetually telling us, that true eloquence is meant to ani- 
mate and dire& the former, and to corre or extinguish the 
latter. 

Our letter-writer quotes Quintilian’s faying—Tum optime dicit 
orator, cum VIDETUR vera dicere, What his intention is in quote 
ing this paflage, we cannot clearly fee. In the very chapter 
he quotes, Quintilian tells us, p/urimum tamen, ad omnia, mo- 
menti éff in hoc pofitum, fi vir bonus ereditur. - He then pro- 
ceeds to give this worthy man rhetorical] rules, or, in other 
words, teaches him to.make the beft ufe of his caufe, and. 
his natural talents. How does the letter-writer’s quotation 
to prove that eloquence initructs us to appear what we are 
not ; for he muft make that inference, or none at all? But 
this is far from being Quintilian’s meaning in the paflage 
referred to; he is teaching his ‘orator not to appear what 
he is not, but what he is. He inftrugts him how to ufe a 
language, aa aétion, and arguments, fo as to convey his own 
feelings to others. A French critic, or fuch a one as our 
letter-writer, an index or a dictionary-monger, was he to con- 
firue the Si wis me flere—Dolendum eff primum ipfi tibi of Horace, 
would tell us the meaning of the poetis, ‘If you want me to 
cry, you yourfelf muft firit appear to be grieved ;” but that-is 
not the fenfe of the poet. Dol/ere does not here, or in any Latia 
compofition truly clafical, fignify to grieve; it fignifies so 


feel, to be in anguifh; fo that Horace fays, ‘* you yourielf 


mult be afiually pained, if you expe& to draw a tear from 
him.” 

The letter-writer gives us another quotation from the fame 
author, which he thinks is for the bifhop’s purpofe, ** Semper ita. 
dicat, fays he, TANQUAM de caufa optime fentiat,” lib. v. cap. 13. 
What does this quotation mean but what we have explained in 
the former ? that an advocate fucceeds beft when hefpeaksfrom 
his real feelings. We fhall, however, he candid enough to ad- 
mit, that Quintilian does lay down rules for affecting appear- 
ances, when the feelings are wanting; but this never can influ- 
ence the argument, becaufe it is only a:fecondary, though the 
apologift 
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apologift labours hard to juftify the bifhop in making ‘it ‘a 'pri- 
mary, confideration. Had the letter-writer ‘given fair-play to 
the argument, he weuld have found Quintilian maintaining that 
even the beft caufes require to be affifted by the art and abili- 
ties of the orator. Speaking of caufes he tells us, Jw bis’ prot 
band refutandique ratio eft : fed adjuvanda wiribus dicentis (8 ador- 
manda. Quam libet enim fint ad docendum quod velumus accommedata, 
tamen erunt infirma, nifi majore quodam oratoris fpiritu impleantu., 
** Upon thofe material points (fays he) the whole pra@ice of 
proving und refuting ought to turn ; but all muft be ftren 
ened and embellifhed by the art and addrefs of the orator : 
for, however ftrong, however plaufible, our arguments may be, 
yet ftill their complexion muft be fickly, if they are not “ye 
home by the commanding energy of the fpeaker.” 

As to the remaining part of the letter before us, we muft 
refer our reader to what we have already faid on Dr. Leland’s 
ingenious performance *. e mult agree with the bithep, 
‘« That an infpired language needs not be a language of per- 
fect eloquence ;” becaufe, if infpiced, it muft have properties 
far fuperior to thofe of the moft complete human compofition. 
At the fame time, his lordfhip’s apologift has, we think, but 
lamely defended him in denying, * That eloquence is fomething 
congenial and effential to buman fpeech, and inherent in the 
conititution of things.” Upon the whole: we thould not have 
been fo fall in our obfervations upon this controverfy, did wé 


not apprehend that the fubje& is too little ftudied in Bagiand ;. 


and that eloquence is too great'a ftranger to the Britith bar, 
prefs, and pulpit. 





4 7 —- —y 


Il. The Truth of the Gofpel Hiftory fhewed, in Three Books; by James 
Macknight, D. D. 410. Pr. 15s. Millar, 


E may fay ef the Gofpel what Virgil fays of Fame—~ 
Vires acquirit exndo, During the courfe of almoft eigh- 
teen hundred years, it bas undergone many critical examina, 
tions, and fuftained many virulent attacks ; yet it has always 
fupported its divine charaGer, and derived additional ftrength 
and luftre fromthe fevereft inquifition. Modern writers have 
been continually difcovering new evidences of its truth ; and we 
make no doubt but, through all future ages, the light of rever 
lation will bine more and more unto the perfec? day. 
_ This uninterrupted accefion to the arguments in defence of 
Chriftianity, i is a confirmation of its truth: for, if the evange- 





* See page 16 of this volume. | 
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lical -hiftory had been fititious, fome fundamental defeét, fome 
irreconcilable contradiftion, or fome grofs abfurdity, muft have 
been difcovered, and the whole exploded as a cheat. 

It is impoffible to believe that a folid, regular, and magnifi- 
cent ftructure could have been raifed on a vifionary foundation; 
by ordinary hands; or that a thoufand invincible arguments 
could have been produced in favour of an impofture. Let any 
one attend to the evidences of Chriftianity, as they are exhibited 
by our ingenious author, and he muft be influenced by their 
colle&tive power, and charmed with their united luftre. 

The work before us is divided into three books ; the firft of 
which contains the internal, the fecond the collateral, and the 
third the dire&t proofs of the gofpel hiftory. 

Under the firft of thefe divifions our author confiders all the 
events, charaéters, fentiments, and a&tions, contained in the 
gofpels ; and endeavours to fhew that they are of a poffible and 
probable nature. 

We fhall give our readers a fummary of the whole. 

‘ I, The interpofition of God by bis Son, for the falvation of the 
world, the grand event recorded in the gofpels, is pofible. 1. Be- 
caufe all its parts are fo. Some objections, indeed, have arifen 
from the nature and character of the agents in this interpofition, 
the Son and Spirit of God. But thefe have no folid foundation. 
The nature of the Son and Spirit of God, the relations in which 
they ftand to the Father, the incarnation of the Son, and the 
Subjiience of the Spirit, are, it is true, matters above our compre- 
henfion ; but they imply no contradiction. ‘Therefore their ex- 
iftence as facts, may be acknowledged upon the authority of re- 
velation. Moreover, all the parts of this interpofition are perfectly 
congruous, being exquifitely adapted to the ends tor which they 
are defigned ; namely, to recover mankind from fin, and to re- 
inftate them in endlefs felicity. 2. This interpofition is in all re- 
Lpe@s worthy of God. It is agreeable to his charaéter, as the gra- 
cious governor of the world, who delighteth in the holinefs and 
happinefs of his creatures: agreeable likewife to the general 
methods of his providence, in which we obferve that the happi« 
nefs of individuals is accomplifhed by the intervention, mediation, 
or afffiance of their fellows. 3. The circumflances of mankind re- 
quired /uch an interpofition? in as much as, by the powers of rea- 
fon, the many were neither capable of difcovering their duty 
nor of praétifing it. Accordingly, when God fent his Son into 
the world, mankind every where laboured under the profound- 
eft ignorance in religious matters, and wallowed in the grofleft 
wickednels. 4. This interpofition was made in tbe very propereft 
time. For before the Son of God appeared, it was fit that the 


world fhould be brought into a ftate of union and peace, in or- 
des 
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der that the difcoveries which he made, might, be widely dif- 
fufed. Alfo, before this great meflenger came from heaven, it 
was neceffary that, by the progrefs of knowlege and arts, the 
minds-of men fhould be prepared for judging of his charafer 
and a@ions, and of the evidences of his miffon. Farther. before 
this interpofition was made, the world was ta be allowed to go 
on in its own courfe, through a long fucceffion of ages, that 
‘mankind might, by experience, be made fenfible, how greatly 
they needed the affiftance of God. More. particularly, it. was 
neceflary, that the infufficiency of buman rea/on, in its moit im- 
proved ftate, to lead mankind to the knowledge and praétice 
of religion, fhould be demonftrated by a long courfe of expe- 
rience. The inefficacy of the beft forms of civil government, for 
reforming the manners of men, was to be fhewed, A proper 
trial was to be made of the kind of religion which mankind are moft 
fond of ; aréligion of pomp, ceremony, and miracles. ‘The ineffi- 
eacy of this form was actually demonftrated, by the effe& which 
it had upon the Jews. To conclude, it was not fit that God’s 
Son fhould appear, till many prophecies concerning his coming, 
sharaéter, and a@ions, were emitted in different ages, by which 
he might be diftinguifhed when he appeared, and the evidences 
of bis miffion might be rendered illuftrious. 5: Lhe knowledge of 
‘God's interpofition has been fufficiently diffufed. The moft enlight- 
ened and. beft civilized nations of Europe, Afia, and Africa, 
have heen bleft with the gofpel. . As for the reft, this favour 
hath been witheld from them, becau‘e it is ordained, that the 
fpreading of the gofpel fhould keep pace with the improve- 
ments of reafon. The wifdom of this appointment every one 
fees: becaufe revelation is moft properly beftowed, after the 
weaknefs of human reafon in its beft ftate, has by experience 
been demonftrated. _Befides, to have fpread the go!pel univer- 
fally at the beginning, would have been altogether improper. 
The conceptions which the converted heathens formed of 
the new religion were neceffarily very imperfect. Hence 
fprang the great corruptions of Chriftianity,-which fo early 
prevailed. Wherefore to have propagated our religion uni- 
verfally in the firft ages, would have been to fpread it in an 
imperfeét form. Nor is this all: the:partial propagation of the 
gofpel, with the other objections which lie againit Chriftianity, 
having rendered its divine original a matter of difpute, the ten- 
dency of thefe difputes has been to feparate the chaff, which, at 
the beginning, neceffarily mixed irfelf with the gofpel, and to 
make Chriftians draw their religion from the fcriptures alone. 
Jt is thus Chriftianity, in the courfe of ages, wiil gain its ge- 
nuine form. Then, and then only, will it be fit for becoming 
the univerfal religion. Then alfo, it will be furrounded witin 
the greateft lufire of evidence. And although, for the reafons 
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joft iow mentioned, the gofpel has hitherto been confined toa 
few countries in comparifon, we may be aflured that in due 
time it will fpread over the whole earth, bringing in its train all 
‘the bleflings which can improve or adorn human life. The 
‘Author of Chritlianity and bis apoftles have exprefsly affirmed 
that it will fpread itfelfin thismanner. Wherefore the uni- 
‘verfal propagation of Chriftianity, is part of the fcheme; and 
we with joy, lock forward to the happy period. ‘ Nor is it a 
whit more improbable, that the whole world fhall embrace the 
Chriftian religion, now that it hath fpread fo far, and is fo well 
cunderftéod, than that fo many nations in the beginning fhould 
have forfaken their native faith, and have embraced Chriftianity, 
at the perfuation of a few of the meaneft ef the people. 6. The 
éffedes of God's interpofition, have been fuch as became an affair wherein 
the Deity was concerned. Polytheiim and idolatry are banifhed 
from ail countries where Chriftianity prevails; and, fpom thofe 
where Mahomet is honoured, who for this article of his religioa 
was plainly indebted to the gofpel. The di/cipline and the lacus 
of all countries, have been. greatly reformed. by Chriftianity. 
The maaners of mankind are fofitned, and humanized to.a degree 
unknown in antient times... And though much wickednefs ftill 
remains, a great. deal of piefy and virtue filently exifts among 
the middle and Jpwer clafles of mankind, Nay, in Chriftian 
countries, the wicked themfelves are greatly reftrained by the 
fear of future punifhments, clearly fet forth im the gofpels, 
Moreover, all thefe good: fruits will increafe,.in proportion as 
Chriftianity comes to be better underftood by thofe who be- 
lieve it, and in proportion as it fpreads itfelf over the earth. — 7, 
This interpofition is attended ewith the fort and degree of evidence, 
wwhich might be expccied in fach an affair. ts proots are fufficient 
to convince the wunprejudiced: but they are not of the demon- 
ftrative kind.;,becaufle it was fit that the receiving or rejecting 
of Chrittianity, fhould be a matter of meral trial to men. Where- 
fore, in every view which we can take of the matter, #4e inter- 
poftion of God described in the gofpels, appeats an event both pofii- 
ble and probable: and allthe objeCtions which have been railed 
againftit are ill founded. But she interpoftien of God for the Jal- 
wation of the world, being acknowledged probable, there can no 
doubt be entertained of any ef the other events recorded in the 
gofpels, becaufe they are all. in the ordinary ftyle-and courfe of 
human affairs, 

‘ JI. As the events recorded in the gofpels are all probable, 
fo likewile are the charaéters. introduced there. What is faid 
of Fefus, the great agent in the divine interpofition, is illuftri- 
ous for its probability and propriety. | His qualities are fuited to 
his dignity, and both correfpond to the part afligned bim‘in this 
mighty affair. 1. As she Soa cf God, he pofk fied all the perfec. 
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tiotis peculiar to that character, for in his pre-exiftent ftate he 
is faid to have been the brightnefs ofthe Father’s glory, nd th the 
exprefs image of his perfon, nay, the falnefs of the go ead is 
faid to have dwelt in him bodily. Befides, we are told that he 
made all things. In his prefent exalted ftate, he has the fame. 
perfections aferibedto him. Moereover, all government is now 
given to him in heave and in earth: and he will judge the world 
at the laft day: for which reafon all men muft honour him even 
as they honour the Father. As man, he poffefled all the con- 
ftituent parts of the hurhan nature. He had a real body capa- 
ble of being affefted by outward accidents.: As the Son’ of God 
in the human nature, he was endowed with a ftrength of under- 
ftanding and a re€titude of will, which none of the children of 
tneén have ever attained to. The xatutal charatter of Jefus, 
thetefore, in all its parts, is perfe@tly confiftent. So likewife 
was his. #ral charatter. He was entirely free from fin, and 
perfect in every virtue, being admirable for piety, charity, ‘fe of 
government, In one wotd, his original petfeétions fo fhone thro” 
the vail of his human nature, that he was furrouhded with the 
glory'as of the only begotten of the Father. 2, As Saviour of 
the world, he behaved with the utmoft propriety ; for he did 
évery thing which the Saviour of the world ought to have done. 
He difcovered to men the true ftate of the invifible world, and 
taught/them what ele was neceffary for them to know. He 
taught them with'a dignity, perfpicuity, and efficacy, becoming the 
Son of God., He fpake as never man fpake. He fet before 
them, in his own example, a complete pattern of all the virtues 
which can enter inté a homancharaéter. He did this in the 
rank which the generality of men hold; namely, in bw life : 
he did’it in cireumitances the tnoft common; inadverfity: and 
fo rendered his example of univerfal benefit. He alfo died to 
render it confiftent with the order of God's government, to par- 
don finners upon their repentance. And while he was émploy- 
ed in thefe offices of /his thiniftry, he rendered’ his miffion from 
God indubitable, by many and great miracles, but efpecially by 
rifing again from the dead, and aC area upon his difciples the 
power ‘of avorking miracles. 3. As ‘the Jewifo Mefiab, all the 
prophecies concerning Mefii sh are applied to him with great 
verifimilitude. The agreement fubfifting between thefe pro- 
phecies and his hiftory is ftriking. However, that which me- 
rits our attention here is, that the evangelifts, by applying to 
the Founder of Chriftianity the Jewith proptiecies, have eftab- 
lifhed a conneétion between the two difpenfations, greatly to 
the honour of both. The Chriftian they make the completion 
of the Jewifh : and by fo doing, they encreafe’ the authority, 
and add new luftre to the evidences of eath. ‘ Upon the whole, 
can 
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can any, one who attends to thefe things, avoid being ftruck 
with wonder at the grandeur and propriety of character, where- 
with the evangelifts have clothed the Founder of Chriftianity ? 
4, The chara&er too of Joh Baptif is probable, firft, becaufe 
it was fit that fo'great a perfonage as the Son of God, thould 
be ufhered into tle world by a meflenger fent before him, to 
roufe the atiention of mankind, by announcing his arrival. Se- 
condly, becaufe John’s coming and charaer, were agreeable to 
what the prophets antiently foretold, concerning. Meffiah’s fore- 
runner. 5. All the other charaéters found in the gofpels are 
probable ; for example, the charaGer which the evangelifts have 
beftowed upon the apofles, and afflumed to shem/elves, They fay 
they were men in low ftation, who had not the advantage of 
education: accordingly, in the whole of their hifto.y, there is 
not the fmalleft circumftance which can bring this charaéter in- 
to fulpicion, excepting the account which they have given of 
their mafter, and of bis undertaking. Yet even this is confilt- 
ent with what they fay of themfelves. For they do not pretend 
to draw any charaéter of Jefus. His charatter refults evsirely 
from the things which he did and faid, Thefe. the evangelitts, 
as eye- witnefles, relate.: And they were well qualified to do fo, 
becaufe they were al! matters obvious to fenfe. 6. To, conclude, 
the characters of the Roman and Jewish princes mentioned in the 
gofpels, are likewife probable, being agreeable to the. reprefen- 
tations given of them by contemporary hiitorians, 

« Ill, In the gofpels we meet with no fentiments that are in 
the leaft degree improbable. The evangelifts give us fcarce 
any ‘fentiments of their own. Every thing of this nature, they 
have put into the mouth of, Jefus. But all the particular, dac- 
trines and precepts, which they introduce him teaching under the 
notion of a revelation from God, are worthy of the divine wif- 
dom to which they are afcribed. They exhibit the grandeft idea 
of God, aod of the worfhip due to him. ,The duties of mora- 
lity which he has enjoined, are perfective of the human nature, 
and highly conducive to the good of fogiety.. Not the leaft fault 
can juftly be found with any fentiment or precept,.which the 
Founder of our religion has inculcated. Such objections. as have 
been rai‘ed againft the theology or morality of the gofpels, have 
Sprung either from mifreprefentations or mifconceptions...,. The 
more accurately the doctrines and precepts of Jefus are examin- 
ed, the more illuftrioufly do the divine lights of reafon and truth 


' fhine in them, In fhort, the greateft philofophers of Greece and 


Rome, never propofed any thing which could bear, the leat 
comparifon with genuine Chriitianity. 

‘ IV. The adions recorded in the gofpels are all of a probable 
mature. Chiefly the adfrons of Fe/us, of whofe life and miniftry 
the 
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the gofpels give us the hiftory. It is true, fome objections have 
been raifed here ; but they have no foundation. For a jufter 
confideration of the nature of the aGtions found fault with, and 
of their circumftances, fully clears them from all blame. His 
miracles have been more loudly fpoken againft, oh pretence 
that miracles are things in their own nature impoffible, and 
contrary to the whole current of human experience, But thefe 
are objections altogether frivolous. For on fuppofition that the 
world is govefned by God, it is impiety to fay he cannot ful- 
pend the courfe of the laws of nature, which are no other than 
the ordinary methods of his own operation. Wherefore, to 
fancy that miracles are impoffible, is wholly unphilofophical. 

It is equally abfurd to affirm, that they can be rendered proba- — 
ble by no human teftimony whatéver. Cafes and circumttances 
may eafily be fuppofed, in which miracles may be fo attefted, 

that to refule them belief, would be to contradict the univerfal 
current of human experience, znd to dettroy phe whole founda- 
tions of human belief, Miractes therefore heing both poffible 
and probable, the miracles of Jefus are very abfurdly rejeéted, 
merely becaufe they are miracles. 

‘ V. To the foregoing proofs we may add, That in the com- 
pofition of the _gofpels, all the charadters ° Re by which true 
narrations are diftinguifhed from falfe/° avery tranfa&tion of 
the hiftory is accurately marked by the circumftances of time 
and place, and perfuns. The authors of thefe books thew-thei¢ 
candour, by mentioning many things difhonoufable both to 
their Mafter and themfelves. But truth required them fo to 
do. They thew no figns of a worldly, voluptuous, interefted 
Spit, The ve which they fay they were witneffes of, and 
former prejudices and prepoll: otis: they catinot Be fippofed to 
have mifreprefented them through partiality. In theif relati- 
ons, as became eyé-witneffes, they fpeak with the fulleft affur- 
ance: atthe fame time they preferve the greateft modefty : 
and are remarkable for an admirable fimplicity, both oF manner 
and language. They are the fartheft removed in the world 
from heightening their fubjeé, by artfally arranging the faés 
they have told, or by the elegancies of didion! Bach of théic 
hiitories is confiftent with itfelf: and all of them agree with 
one another in the principal fas, and even in the principal 
circumftances of thofe fas. Or, if upon comparing them, any 
difference is found, it is more feeming than real; becaufe by 
fupplying the circumftances which the evangelilfs, for brevity’s 
fake, have: omitted, and which the order of .the narration irflf 
often direéts us to fupply, they may' eafily be reconciled. | 

Vou. XVIII. November, 1764, Ty * And 
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‘ And now, upon the neareft examination, we muft own, 
that all the matters contained in the gofpels are of a poffible 
and probable nature. In the courfe of the enquiry, every thing 
was mentioned which either has been blamed, or which may 
bé fuppofed liable to blame. Nothing was omitted of defign. 
No turn has been given to any of the faéts or fentiments re- 
corded, different from what we judged to be their genuine 
meaning. For we are not fenfible, that in the gofpels there is 
any thing, either unreafonable or abfurd, By thewing the fo/- 
fobility and reafonablenefs of all the matters recorded in the gof- 
pels, we propofed to make the reader fenfible, that thefe books, 
confidered as hiftories of God’s interpofition for the falvation of 
the world by his Son, exhibit nothing to the belief of mankind, 
but what in its own nature is capable of proof. Nor is this a 
{mall matter gained in the prefentcontroverfy ; feeing the prin- 
cipal ftrength of infidelity lies in the contrary opinion, which 
fome-how or other the deifts take for granted. They boldly 
affirm, that the ground-work of revelation is impoffible. The 
interpofition of God for the falvation of the world is impoffible. 
The charaéter and actions of the Founder of Chriftianity are im- 
poflible. Miracles,are impofible. Or, if thefe matters are not 
abfolutely impog;,,°, they are at leaft unworthy of God, and 
unfuitable to the circumflances of mankind. Hence they infer, 
that the fcheme of revelation carrying in its front glaring im- 
pollibilities, the gofpels which contain the hiftory of this fcheme, 
are utterly incapable of proof. And fo without treubling them- 
felves to. enquire into the evidences of the gofpel-hiftory, they 
at once pronounce the whole a mete fable, and treat it with 
the moft fupercilious contempt. The truth is, the enemies of 
revelation could not be blamed for this 'condutt, if the faés in 
the gofpels were-either impoflible or unworthy of God. The 
ftrength, of their caufe therefore lying here; fuch of them as 
have, condefcended to argue, have ever propofed it as the aim of 
their reafoning, to thew that the things contained in the gof- 
pels are of an impoffible or improbable nature. The reft of 
the tribe, who are infidels upon truft, hold the fame opinion 
with equal tenacioufnefs, but without proof. And both upon 
the firength of this principle, reject the gofpels without farther 
examination. According to this ftate of the controverfy, the 
foundations of infidelity are fapped, and the whole fuperftruc- 
ture falls to the ground, as foon as the po/idility and natural pro- 
ability of the various articles.of our Lord’s hiftory are eftabiifh- 
ed, And this I think apology fofficient, for having examined 
fo minutely, all the events, charaders, fentiments, and adions found 


in the gofpels. 
* But 
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¢ But though my defign required me, only to thew the pot 
fibility, of all the matters recorded by the evangelifts, every 
judicious reader mult be fenfible, that the, particulars which I 


have taken notice of, do much more. They afford the ftrong., 


eft prefumption imaginable of the truth of the ofpels. For, 
according to the view we have given of matters, if this hifory 
of Jefus is a forgery, itis plainly of a nature fo great, fo exten- 
five, and fo complicated, as to be the moft aftonithing-forgery 
that ever exifted.—T he Son of God, the Saviour of the world, the 
Fewifh Mefiah, are chara&ers quite new. Nothing like them 
was ever feeh, or heard of inthe world before. Wherefore the 
petfons who imagined them, could not be helped either by 
reading, or converfation, or obfervation. But they muft have 
drawn them wholly from their own fancy. To form chatac- 
ters fo extraordinary properly, was a tafk fure of infinite diffi: 
culty : efpecially as they are formed not in the way of defcripe 
tion, but by a fimple narration of many fatts, fentiments, and 
difcourfes. Yet dificult as it may feem, thus'to reprefent fuch 
characters feparately, it muft have been much more fo to unite 


them all in one'‘and the fame perfon; and that with fuch judg- 
ment, that not‘the leaft impropriety, inconfiftency, or inaccu- 


racy can be found, by the fevereft examination of the many 
fentiments, aétions, and difcourfes, from which they refult. 
Charatters fo various, fo complicated, and fo new, thus united 
in one perfon, | feem beyond the reach of the moft exalted hu- 
man genius. | What tha!l we fay then, when we find thefé cha- 
raéters exhibited to the world, by a few illiterate fifhermen from 
Judea? exhibited in a fimple narration of aGtions and difcourfes ? 
Nay, what fhall we fay, when we obferve that-thefe writers 
have introduced the perfon, whom they have adorned, with the 
amazing chara@ers, deliverino to the world an abfolutely per- 
fe& fyftem of religion and morality, in the fermons, parables, 
and precepts which they have put into his month? A fyftem 
far fuperior to what Plato, or Ariftotle, or Cicero, or Seneca, 
or any of the philofophers you pleafe to name, have wrote? 
Shall we believe that thefe things were the fruits of the evan- 
gelifts own genius ? Or, thall we rather believe they fpeak the 
truth, when they tell the world, that in their gofpels, they do 
no more than narrate what they heard and faw the perfon per- 
form, who is the fabje€&t of their hiftory? I really think no 
ene can be at_a lofs to judge, which of thefe fuppolitions’ he 
deleribed 7 in the gofpels, is evidently a tranfadion fo ‘vatt and 
magnificent in its plan, fo wonderful in its execution, and fo im- 
portant in its confequences,. that the flender abilities of the il- 


literate evyangelifts, never could have fuggefted the idea of it to 
Zz them. 
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them... Far lefs could they, by the natural force of theit@wn 
faculties, have traced it out in all its moft diftant dependencies, 
fo as to make the whole agree with amazing exadtnefs, to the 
character of God, to the order of his providence, and to the de- 
figns of his government, as they aétually have done in their 
golpels. Why them thould we fcruple to acknowledge, that in 
defcribing this affair thefe men have copied from reality, even 
from his mouth, who being the prime agent therein, could alone 
explain to mankind the counfels of the Deity, refpeCting their 
falvation, and fet before:them a juit idea of this joyful event, 
which, without all peradventure, is the grandeft, the moft ex- 
tenfive; and the moft important in the annals of the Uni- 
VERSE ?” 

In this part of our author’s plan the greateft difficulties lie. 
Here the utmoft care and judgment is,required,,. If any mate- 
rial paffage of fcripture is perverted ; if apy doctrine is mifrepre- 
fented; or if any hypothefis is delivered, under the veil of or- 
thodoxy, which has no:exiftence in divine revelation, Chriftia- 
nity is injured ; it is robbed of its native beauty; held up to 
the view of the world;>ins a mangled and deformed condition, 
in falfé’and fantaftic colours.;.and, by thefe means, expofed to 
ridicule and contempt. | Thus, while the dreams of bigots and 
enthufiafts: about tranfubftantiation, predeftination, irrefifti- 
ble grace, imputed righteoufnefs, hereditary fin, &c. &c. are 
afcribed to the holy Spirit of God, and maintained as articles 
of faith, she moft mifchievous confequences to religion will 
inevitably enfue. 

In difputable points Dr. Macknight {peaks with candour ‘and 
moderation. We mutt, however, take the liberty to obferve, 
that, whenever a writer attempts to expatiate on fech topics as 
the corruption of human nature, the impotency of our mental 
powers *, the ineficacy of repentance +, the’meritorious caufe 
of our juftification, &c. he ought to take particular care snot to 
deviate from reafon and fcripture ; if -he does he proceeds 1 in 
the dark, | 
et incedit per ignes 


Suppofitos cineri dolofo. 








* Our Saviour’s words, Jolin xv. 5. without me ye tan do no- 
thing, dO not in the leaft imply ‘ that mankind, ‘by the mere 
powers of their nature, are not able to do the things requifite 
to their obtaining future happinefs ;’ they wholly relate to the 
inability of the twelve apoftles, with refpe& to the converfion of 
the world. 

+ Jefus Chrift, in the deginning of his miniftry, by preaching 
repentance, declared its efficacy, It is certain, however, that 
there is not a fingle text in which Ze is faid to have made it more 
eficacious taan it was before, 
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YIl. 4 Harmony, of the Four Gofpels : In which the Natural Order of 
each. is. preferved.. With a Parapbrafe and Notes’ By James: 
Macknight,.D,.D, The Second Edition, corrected and: greatly ts 


larged, | Atow, Al, 5s. Baldwin, 


N this néw edition * the author has fapplied.the. difcinusies 
of the firft impreffion, and with great meaisined and indg- 
ment completed! his defign: 

He has’ given a paraphrafe and: commentary, upon, the four 
gofpels, without the omiffion of a fingte fentence,;,and added 
feveral difcourfes; on the fe&ts ofthe Jews; the. city, Sychar; 
the Samaritans ;''the eaftern buildings, habits, . manners, and 
cuftoms ; the foil of ' Paleftine’ ;>the climate.and), vegetables of 
Syria; the animals mentioned in {cripture ; and other antiqui- 
ties ; a chronofopical differtationon the day | wherein; Jefus cele- 
brated the laft paffover in’ his miniftry; adifeourfe concerning 
the regard ‘that’ is due to opinions -derived merely. from tradi- 
tion; and an effay on the demoniacs, 

Thefe introdu€ory difcourfes iluftrate many paffages i in the 
gofpels, and throw light upon all the facred writings... 

To the whole he has fubjoined a copious and) ufefyl, index. 
This book, in'fhort, is now a:complete hiflory. of Chriit, 
formed upon'a new and ingenious plam);,exhbibited. in, a clear | 
and uninterrupted view, and executed in a leafy, and mal- 


terly manner. 


> 





IV. Mufeum Rufticum et Commerciale: Or. Sele? Papers oz 
Agriculture, Commerce, Arts, and Manufa&ures.' Dradton from 
Experience, and communicated by Gentlemen engaged in'thefe Pur- 
Suits. Revifed.and digefted by Jeveral Ifembers of the Society’ for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufaaures, and Commerce.” Volume 
the Second... $wo. ..Pr. 6s. Davis. 


O Be: volume confils of one: handred and eleven. diftin& 
articles, which muft of courfe conftitute a great)vatiety. 
To particularize every piece is beyond our plan; we fhall, 
however, point out many that are truly. deferving of notice. 
The piece marked No. 3: contains fome fenfible remarks on 
the culture of fugar-canes in the Weft Indies ; No. 5) fome ob- 
fervations on bleaching, well worth attention: No. ‘12:4 fenfi- 
ble defence of denthiring land, and No. 15. a lift ome belt: 





“ See an account of the firft edition in the Art volume of the 


Critical Review, p, 43° FRO 
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_ fruits in England, and the time they ripen. Annexed to No. 
20. we find avery ufeful table of the ‘price of wheat for a 
complete century. No. 21. is a letter from Chatles Whitworth, 
Efq. one’ of the’ vice- prefidents of the fociety for ‘promoting 
arts, on reducing the price of coals. No, 22, is’a letrer'to Dr. 
Templeman, fecretaty to the above fociety, recommending a 
new manure, No. 25. concludes the culture of colefeed in the 
fen. countries, mentioned in our review of ‘the firft volume, 
No. 26. is'a certificate from feveral farmers and others, read . 
before. the fociety, refpe€ting the Hainault feythe. No. 31. 
amongtt other things, prefcribes a remedy for cattle that are 
blown, or /hoved, by lucern, which, being very fhort, we hall 
tranfcribe for the benefit of our farming readers. 

* When a bullock is fe much fwoln that he ‘cannot dung, and 
moving is painful to him, take two quarts of mild ale; put in- 
to it live coals and embers (of wood) till the beer is blood-warm ; 
{cum off the coals that wim; and give him the beer and afhes, 
and drive him about. You may depend on it, that will make 
him break windina fhort time, which will immediately relieve 
him.’ _ The letter containing this remedy is addreffed to Mr, 
Rocque, whoin his anfwer, which immediately follows, ob- 
ferves, that, if lucerne is cut the day before it is given to cattle, 
it will not blow them up. 

No, 42. exhibits a very curious account’ of the prices of 
wheat and malt, for above two centuries, which cannot but be 
ufeful.to refer to on matiy occafions. We next find a table of 
filver coins, compofed by the late Martin Folkes, Efq. prefident 
of the royal fociety, and a fenfible letter to Mr, Davis, on the 
ufe of'crag as a manure. No. 51. treating of the yellows, a 
difeafe in black cattle, is worth attention. 

No. 61. is rather curious than immediately ufeful, giving 
the'weight of certainuantities of wheat for feveral fucceffive 
years. >The next letter from Mr. Stephen Mills, furveyor of 
the Northampton roads, ‘fhould be attentively read by every 
furveyor of roads in the kingdom, as it contains more excel- 
lent direGiions for mending them than any we have yet met 
with. No. 64. concerning the benefit of falt to cattle, is ufeful 
becaufe founded on fa& ; and the progrefs of grain from the 
market to the mouth, fhould be read and remembered by all 
who are concerned in fixing the affize of bread. A new 
invented. -harrow-plough is recommended in No. 69. and 
fome valuable experiments and obfervations in bleaching in 
No. 73. 

No: 78. is a very fenfible letter from a pradifer of the 
New Hafbandry in Ireland, No. 84. is a lift of the price 


of provifions in the reign of Edward I. and immediately 
follows 
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follows another account of the fame in the time of Henry Vi 
No’s. 86. aud $7, are indeed two very curious as well, as. ufeful 
- articles, for they {pecify the quantity. of all the Chencenpopts 
ed from England each year, from 1696 to 1756. 

In No, 92,,a,new invented carriage is deferibed. No, 96, is 
a paper addrefled to the fociety of arts, refpeting a, sent 
tion for marking fheep, without injuring the wool—The. me- 
thod of making pot-ath is defcribed in No, 98. and the four . . 
fucceeding numbers fhew the prices of beef, pork, peas, oat- 
meal, and.oats, .as contracted for by the Vidtualling- office at 
London, Portfmouth,. Plymouth, Chatham, and Dover, as, far 
back as books can, be had. 

No.. 106. contains the methed of,burning fen-land, and its 
advantages, by, the fame fenfible farmer who wrete the two 
letters. on colefeed, already noticed. No. Iho. gives .a very 
good account.of the marle found in Middlefex, with ‘the man- 
ner of ufing it ; and, in the laft article is deferibed a method 
of draining .pra@ifed in Berkfhire,, which, is worth attending 
to. 

We.-fhall. now; take fome notice of the letters, in, this 
volume, written by. the Reverend Mr. Comber; of Eaft New=: 
ton, near Malton, in Yorkfhire; and this compliment: is due 
to him, as. he honours us with Ais, wesice, under, the. diftin- 
guifhing appellation.of ‘ namele/s, feribblers.’ This, author’s 
Vindication. of the Revolution, &c..was not, it-feems,!.ap- 
proved .of ; therefore he thinks he has a right .to. abule es 
even whilft he iswriting on the fubje& of Hofbandry, | 
_ fhall, not retort upon him, but, on the contrary, allow im 
fome degree of merit, would he but confine himfelf to .agri= 
culture. Ashe, has had an univerfity education, (for hetells‘us 
fo), -he may, .perhaps, be a good,logician ; but what, ‘inthe 
name. of good) fenfe, has this, to.do with agriculture? He 
fhould confine, his logic to his public orations, as be will then 
have an. opportunity of joining } it to. rhetoric and. a@tion; and 
poflibly become, on Ariftotelian /principles, a fecond Demiotthe- 
nes, or a rival to Cicero.—W'e allow that Mr. Comber has fent 
feveral valuable pieces to this work, one of which, marked No. 
74, defcribing, the. method of mowing wheat in the Wolds: of 
‘Yorkthire, we would recommend to the particular attention of- 
the fociety for promoting arts, as it may be of fome-ufe)to for- 
ward their intention of introducing this practice. 

Wheat feems to be Mr. Comber’s favourite topic ; yet we 
cannot but marvel at the force of his logic, when he affigns’as 
a reafon for this preference, that fome of his anceftors-{Sir John 
de Newton, &c.) thought agriculture fo honourable as to chufe, 
shree wheat-fheaves or anda bend azure, in a field argent, for 
Z 4 their 
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their arms, which he, as defcended from the beitefs of that fa- 
mily, has a tight to bear (fee p. 226. ofthe velume). Does not 
this favour of vanity? But enough of this nobly deicended, 
well educated, logical gentleman. 

We fhall conclude our account of this volume by_ teftifying 
the fatisfaGion we feel atfeeing in it fo many letters from plain 
honett pra&ical farmers; thefe are the men. who muft con- 

ribute to improve agriculture ; and as Jong as the Mufeum 
Ruiticum continues to be regularly publifhed, it cannot but be 
elteemed the moft proper repofitory for fuch detached pieces 
as, but for fuch a channel, to ufe the editors words in their 
preface to the firft volume, * would be either loft, or fo pub- 
lithed as to be of little fervice to the community,’ 
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Y. A New and Complete Sytem of Pra&ical Hafbandry ; containing 
* all that Experience has proved to besmoft ufeful in Farming, either 
jn the Old or New Method; with a Comparative View of both ; 
and whatever is beneficial to.the Hufoandman, or conducive to the 
Ornament and Improvement of the Country Genileman’s Eftate. By 
John Mills, E/7. Eaitor of Du Hamel’s a oma Vol. I. 8ve. 


fr. 6s. Baldwin, 





N our review of the firit volume of this, work, we obferved 
how much indebted Mr. Mills is to other writers, for mat- 
ter to fill up his numerous fheets. This fecond volume he 
owes almoft entirely to Monf. Du Hamel, the, firft 380 pages 
being chicfly tranflated from -his Culture des Terres, of which 
Mr. Mills had before publifhed a tranflation, and the remain- 
ing 56 pages, whichconclude the volume, are tranflated from 
another work of Monf. Dp Hamel, called Elements a’ Agriculture, 
an account-of which we have given in a former Number *. 
Some paffages of thefe Elements are alfo interfperfed in the 
former patt of the volume now uncer our confideration. We 
fhall proceed to give fome account of this fecond volume of Mr. 
Mills’s New and Cemplete Syftem, as he calls it. 

In the firft chapter the culture of grain and pulfe, according 
to the principles of the horfe-hoeing hufhandry, is treated of at 
large, under the following diftinG heads, Article the firft is to 
teach us to prepare the ground for the horfe-hoeing hufbandry. 
Article the fecond treats of the inftruments ufeful in, or peculiar 

to, the horfe-hoeing hufbandry, and contains a defcription of 





* See Critical Review, vol. xvii. p. 191, & 241. 
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that complicated and almoft ufelef$, though ingenious, machine, 
M, de Chatéanvieux’s drill-plowgh, aad of its, manner of work- 
ing. ‘The défcription of this plough takes.up no lefs: than fixty 
pages, and, as if the account was not of irfelf intricate enough, 
the compiler adds fome diftin@ alterations,; which M. de Cha- 
teanvicux’ thought proper to make.in. the, machine, after his 
plates were engraved ; but ia Mr. Mills’s plates. the. alterations 
fhould have keri made'by the perfon.who drew, or fhould have 
drawn, the'defigns’ for his engraver, who, feems, as it now 
ftands, to have copied the original plates, without at all attend- 
ing to the fubfequent alterations made by the inventor. But 
how could the engraver, after all, be expected to do this without 
inftrufion, when the authorhas been guilty of the fame error 
in his deftription ? After vthis follows M, de Chateauvieux’s 
inftructions concerning the manner of ufing his drill-plough, t 
which fucceeds a defcription of an improvement of the above 
driJl-plough, by M. de la Levrie, which is, however, ftill too 
complicated to be broight into ufe among common farmers. 
it is taken from Du Haimel’s Elements of ‘Agriculture, already 
mentioned. 

Florfe-hoes next engage the author’s attention, and he begins 
by a defcription of M. de Chateauvieux’s. fingle cultivator, in- 
tended for ftirring the alleys between the; rows. of corn, and 
then the fame gentleman’s double-cultivator,, a}fo a cultivator 
with two mould boards, and another invented by M. de Villiers, 
‘whofe obfervations on horfe-hoeing immediately follow. 

We now come to article’ the third, which, contains experi- 
ments on the culture of grain and pulfe, in, thehorfe hoeing huf- 
bandry ; with a comparifon of it and. the old. methods. The 
firft which o¢cur are’ fome-trials made in the year 175 I, 
by M. de Chateauvieux, ‘on wheat, barley,;;and,oats, in the 
new method, with obfervations on. them, , Other experi- 
ments by the fame gentleman follow, with,a, comparifon of the 
produce of the fame field, cultivated according to. the old, and 
according to the new hufbandry, and an account. of the pro- 
duce of the fame field, fowed part in the old way, and part with 
the drill-plough; with refle@tions of M: de Chateauvieux, which 
prove the truth of the principles on which the new hufbandry i is 
founded. Many more follow, made on lands laid out in 
beds, which have borne a fecond and third.crop, with obferva- 
tions thereon. ‘We next find; in. courfe,, experiments made 
on lands which have borne a firft crop, with,remarks ; others 
on lands laid out in beds, and) of. which.the firft crop was 
reaped in 1753, with tefleGtions ; and. fome trials made 
on -fields. fowed in equally diftant rows, with the drill- 
plough, by feveral lovers of agriculture. After this long feries 
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of experiments comes M. de Chateauvieux’s account of the crops 
produced during fixteen fuccefiive years, by a fiéld cultivated 
and fown in the common way, and of which part was_conftant- 
ly dunged ; compared with a crop of the fame fields cultivated 
without dung, according to the new hufbandry. Article the 
6th contains proofs that the beft field in the country, though 
the greateft part of it was dunged, yielded lefs wheat than fome 
cultivated in the new way, in which no dung was ufed:.to 
which are added, in the next article, Reflections and Obferva- 
tions on the praétice of the new hufbandry, by M. de Chateau- 
vieux. We come next to experiments made by the fame gen- 
tleman in 1754, and firit, fome made on lands formed into 
beds, which had yielded a third and fourth fucceflive crop, with 
obfervations ; fecondly, others made on lands laid, out in beds, 
and which had borne a fecond crop, with refle@tions. Then fol; 
lows a courfe of experiments made on lands laid out in beds, 
which had borne a firft crop, with an account of the manner in 
which they were tilled, followed by remarks. We now come 
to another courfe made on lands laid out in beds, which have 
borne a firft and fecond crop, with obfervations, and experi- 
ments made by feveral lovers of agriculture, on lands fowa, in 
equally diftant rows, with the drill-plough, fellowed by fum- 
mary accounts of the produ@s of feveral pieces of land fowed 
in the laft-mentioned manner, with general reflections and ob- 
fervations on the above experiments. 

The next article we meet with, contains experiments made 
on beds fown with fix rows of wheat ; a comparifon of the 
prodice with that of beds fown with only three rows, ‘and fome 
enquity concerning the number of rows which itis beft to fow. 
This is followed by a trial made, in order to know which 
is the moft profitable way of fowing the beds, and to afcertain 
more precifély the quantity of feed proper to be ufed in order 
to have the greateft crops. 

There is ftill a farther continuation of M. de Chateau- 
vieux’s experiments in the years 1755 and 1756, beginning 
with fome made in fields laid out in beds; the laft made 
of which-had borne three fucceflive crops. We now meet 
with anumber of curious obfervations, refpeGling the degree 
of maturity, at which Smyrna wheat fhould be reaped, . Af- 
ter thefe comes a letter from a Lover of Hufbandry to.M. 
de Chateauvieux, relating to fome trials made by him. in 
the new method of hufbandry; feveral made on_ lands 
fown in equally diftant rows, with the drill-plough ; and 
in the recapitulation, it is concluded to be much more 
profitable to fow land with the drill-plough, than to fow 
it in the common way. After the relation of feveral more 
expe- 
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experiments, we have laid before us.a comparifon of the produce 
of land fown in equally diftant rows with the drill-plough, with 
that of other land laid out in beds. The refult and, compari- 
fon of divers experiments in agriculture, made at. Fontclair, we 
are ftill to be informed of, and among them. we find the OX- 
pence of the firft year’s culture of an.acre of, land, when, it is 
firft laid ouit in beds; the annual expence of cultivating an acre 
of land after the beds are formed; and thirdly, the expence of 
cultivating an acre of land'according to the old method, where 
the ditference may eafily be feen. To this isp added, an efti- 
mate of the expence and profit of ten acres of land, in twenty 
years; firft, in the old way ; fecondly, in the new way. 

We are next prefented with an account of fome experi- 
ments made near Guignes, in the province of rie under the 
dire€tion of M. Rodffel, in the years 1735 and 1756, in which 
after reading fuch a number of experiments, the chief thing 
worth notice ‘is, the manner in which he contrived. to {pread 
his dung, fo as not to harden the well-tilled land, (fee p. 348.) 
Several éxperiments made on the culture of Smyrna wheat, are 
now particularized, with fome made in France on wheat. of 
different countries. 

After the relation of fo many experiments made,on wheat, 
it was high time that barley, oats, and rye, fhould.come.in for,. 
their fhare ; accordingly we find fome were. made. on :thefe 
Subjects, near Bourdeaux, at Avignac, in Brittany, , in Poitou,. 
and in Poland ; laftly, we have the relation of fome. that .were 
made on feguminous plants. 

We come now, and glad are we of it, to, chapter the fecond, 
which has for its fubjeé& the diftempers of corn... This,.as. we. 
have already obferved, is almoft entirely trapflated from a part 
of M. Da Hamel’s Elements of Agriculture. Diltem pers, which 
make corn black are firft mentioned, as {mut, which is defcrib-.. 
ed, its caufes pointed out, and fome means propafed for. pre- 
venting this diftemper. We then find the charafters of burnt 
grain defcribed, its caufes particularized, and. the. means of 
preventing it. 

The fpur, which the French call Ergot, is next treated of 
the account of which diftemper, as jt is but, fhort, we, thal, for 
the benefit of our readers, «extra ; and the.more readily, as, 
this is by many fuppofed to have occafioned the dreadful difaf. 
ter which happened to a poor family at Wattifham. | .... 

‘ I thall now fpeak of a diftemper which frequently attacks 
rye, and fometimes does damage likewife to wheat... The fal, 
lowing remarks will give an idea of it. 

«© 1, The grains which have the {par are thicker and longer 
than the found ones, and generally project beyond their. hutks, 
| appear- 
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appearing fometimes ftrait and fometimes more or Iefs crook- 
ed. 

«© 2 Their outfides are brown or black ;! their futface’ is 
rough; and one may frequently perceive im them three fur- 
rows, which run from end to end. Their outward end is al- 
ways thicker than that which fticks to the chaff, and’ that moft 
{wollen end is fometimes fplit into two or three parts.’ It is not 
vnufual to find on their furface cavities which feem to “have 
been made by infeés. 

‘© 3, When a fpurred grain is broken, one perceives in the 
middle or centre of it a pretty white flour, covered with another 
flour which is reddifh or brown. ‘Thongh this vitiated flour 
has fome confiliency, it may neverthelefs be crumbled ‘between 
one’s fingers. M. Aimen has indeed fometimes found this 
powder almoft as black as that of fimutty wheat. 

«© 4. Thefe grains, when put into waier, {wim at firft, and 
afterwards fink to the bottom. If chewed, they leave'’a bitter 
relifh on the tongue. , 

«« 5. The chaff appears found, though what is outmoft is 
fomewhat browoer than when the ears are found. , 

“ 6, All the grains of the fame ear are not ever t attacked 


with the {pur, 
«* 7, The grains which have this diflemper ftick ers to the 


ftalks than found grains do. 

«© 8, M. Aimen imputeés this diftemper to the geiitis not be- 
ing impregnated ; ; and affures us that he has nor ever found a 
germe in grains which had the fpur. The fame obferver ‘has 
colle&ted, in a memoir which he has fent me, feveral refle€tions 
aed microfcopical obfervations ; but I pafs over in filence fuch 
refearches as, are more curious than ufefu}. 

“9. I fhall not ftop to refute the’ opinion of thofe’ who 
have pretended that fogs, dews, rain, the’ moifture' ‘of ‘the 
earth, may give this diftemper to rye. ButI cannot help fay- 

ing that M, Tillet thinks, as does alfo M. Aimen, that other 
plants, befides rye, are fubjeét to'the fpur. M. Tillet Has feen, 
and M. Delu has fhewn me, grains of wheat which had the'fpur. 
The fpar ought therefore notto be confounded with the’7filago, 
or burat grain: they are two different diftempers : and what 
feems {till more to eftablifh this difference, is, that M. 'Tillet’s 
experiments prove that the powder of the fpurred grains is not 
contagious, like that. of the carious or burnt. 

“© M. Tillet is firongly inclined to think that the fpur is octa- 
fioned by the fting or bite ofan infe&t, which turns the rye into 
a kind of gall; and he fufpeéts a fail caterpillar of being the 
caule of this mifchief. “But neither he nor I dare to — affir- 


@atively on this point, 
“© Dodard, 
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** Dodard, Langius, Fagon, Delahire, Noel, and, lately, M. 
Salerne;, give particular accounts of the difeafes with which 
numbers of people have been, feized in fome ears, owing to 
their having lived upon bread in which there was much’ rye af- 
fected with this, diftemper. 

‘* As moft of the diftempered grains are much bigger than 
the found ones, it is eafy to feparate the greateft part ofrhem by 
fifting. It is what the peafants of Sologne do, when corn ‘is 
not dear ; but in times of great fcarcity or dearth, they are loth 
to lofe fo-much grain: and then it is that they are attacked 
with a dry gangrene, which mortifies the extreme parts of the 
body, fo that they fall, off almoft without caufing any pain, and 
without any hemorrhage. _ The Hotel-Dieu af Orleans has had 
many of thefe miferable obje@s, who had not any thing more 
remaining than.the bare trunk of the body, and yet lived ia 
that condition feveral days. 

‘« As it is not in every year that the fpur'in rye produces 
thefe. dreadful accidents, Langius is of opinion that there may be 
two kinds of this diftemper; one which is not hurtful, and the 
other, which occafions thc gangrene we have been fpeaking of. 
It is however probable, that there is but one«kind of fpur, and 
that itdoes no hurt, firft, when fufficient care is taken in fift- 
ing the grain ; and, fecondly, when only a forall part’ of the 
corn.is.diftempered. _ It is. alfo faid, that the {pur lofes its ‘bad 
quality after the grain. has been kept a certain fimé’: in sq 
cafe, the:reafon why.fome peafants are attacked wiih the 
gtenein years of dearth may be, that they confume their étop-a ‘as 
foon.as the harveit is over.’ 

The next diftemper treated of is the mildew} after which f61- 
low. blights: this M. Du Hamel divides into different’ fpéciés, 
as empty ears, parched.and fhrivelled corn, glazed corn, which 
Mr. Mills ranks among the diftempers. of corn, thoogh M. Du 
Hamel, ,in the elucidations at, the end of the fecond voliime of 
his Elements of Agriculture, fays, that corn is not at’ all the 
worfe for being glazed ;.on the contrary, it yields a great déal 
of flour, which, being of a dry nature, fucks up a large quan- 
tity of water, and makes excellent bread. This, he adds, the 
bakers well know; though they, keep it, for very. obvious tea- 
fons, fecret from the farmers of whom they buy their corn. The 
next divifion of blights, is abortive or rickety corn; the laft 
barren ears; and, to conclude this fubject, as well as Mr, Mills’s 
fecond volume, fomething is faid of fallen or lodged corn. 

. How far this. work agrees with the title’ given to it, or how 
far it.can be faid to be written by’ John ai Efq. we leave to 


the determination of our readers. 
VI. The 
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VI. 7. be Hiftory'of Mifs Lucinda Courtney; in a Series of Origi- 
nal Letters,\written by herfelf, to her Friend Mi/s Conftantia 
Bellmour. Jn Three Volumes. 12mo, Pr. gs. bound... Noble. 


HE principal part of this hiftory is conveyed: to, the 

public in letters from the heroine Mifs Courtneys,to- her 
friend and boarding-fchool-fellow, Mifs Conftantia Belmour. 
Mifs Courtney’s father was a man, of fathion and gallantry, 
and her mother a woman of virtue and prudence. . When ‘Mifs 
comes from the boarding-fchool, the father diflikes that, he 
friould be known to have fo tall a girl for his daughter, and is 
very fnappifh with her upon every occafion. The reader perhaps 
needs not be informed that our heroine, by her own. relation, 
is endued with a mind and perfon which equals thofe-of angels, 
as defcribed by divines and painters, She gets acquainted with 
one Mifs Henley, who is a fprightly coquette, and whom ,fhe 
robs of a dangler after her, one major Freeman, who falls. vio- 
lently in love with our heroine, The major is a.good fort of 
a man in every refpeét, and heir to his brother, who is a bat- 
chelor, and in a yery declining ftate of health. 

One lord Cleveland, a very dangerous fellow among the, la-. 
dies, and a man of abandoned principles, fees Mifs Courtney at 
the play-houfe, and taking a liking to her, he diverts himfelf 
with Mifs Henley, that he may the better difguife his real incli- 
nation, Mifs Courtney being a frequent vifitor at Mrs. Henley’s, 
who is fifter to Mifs Henley, and a good kind of a woman, They 
make a party to go to the opera; and when it is over, Jord 
Cleveland, by a ftale trick, which has been a thoufand and ia 
thoufand times retailed in novels, takes care that our heroine’s 
chair fhould ‘not be in the way, and prevails with her to accept 
of his chariot, ‘which, inftead of carrying her to her father’s, 
drives away to his lordfhip’s houfe, where fhe finds herfelfa 
clofe prifoner, without the means of efcaping, and in danger 
every minute (Lord preferve us!) of being ravifhed by the vigor- 
ous lord; though, for aught we know, the hounfe lies in one of 
the public fquares in or about Weftminfter. Well; one Mr. Mon- 
tague, an Englifhman born in the Eaft-Indies, with fome diffi- 
culty, delivers her by the help of a rope ladder, carries her to 
his aunt Mrs. Williams ;. and what could our heroine do lefs, 
than fall in love with her deliverer, whois as great a paragon of 
the one fex, as fhe is of the other! 

She is received with vaft affeétion by her mother, and with 
great fullennefs by her father. She convinces them that the is 
as purea virgin as on the day fhe was born ; and, though his 
lordfhip was liable to fine and imprifomment for his infamous 


offence, and every fervant hehad to tranfportation, yet Mifs and 
5 her 
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her very prudent parents hufh all up, and my lord appears to 
ftand on as good terms asever, both with them aed the public. 
The father then preffes her to marry the major,-which: fhe has 
no mind to do; and thus ends volume the. firft,, making:allow. 

ance for the tape and packthread of converfations, refleGions, 
and deferiptions. 

Vohime the fecond opens with the progrefs Mr. Montague 
had made in Mifs Courtney’s heart ; and then follows a faint- 
ing feene.. Poor lady, fhe is relieved by hartfhorn. and water, 
and then put to bed. The father perfecutes her to marry 
the major, but fhe obtains a refpite by being fuffered to:go 
down with MifS Henley and her fifter for fome days into the. 
country, where we are entertained with the defcription of the 
conquefts our heroine makes in the church ona Sunday. After 
a deal of fentimental ftuff, from Hervey’s Meditations, Mrs. 
Rowe’s Letters, and the works of other beatific vifionaries, 
fhe, in anevening-ftroll, fees her fweetheart Mr. Montague 
parting witha lady, who is in tears, and to whom, as appears 
afterwards, ‘ie was, by his father’s will, obliged either to give 
his hand in marriage, or ten thoufand pounds for her fortune. The 
reader may be affured that this lady is very handfome likewife, 
otherwife Mifs Courtney’s triumph would not be complete. 
Heigh ho! Mr. Montague fets out on his travels to divert his 
melancholy ; and, O Lud! lord Cleveland, while Mifs is. again. , 
{trolling about, furprizes, and is ready to make her-——the,thing 
we dare'not name; when fhe is delivered by the major; who. 
wounds his lordfhip—(another fainting fcene)——It feems.Mifs .,. 
Henley is no better than fhe fhould be, and had, betrayed her... 

Mifs Courtney hurties back to London, and her father’s. im- ., 
petuous commands to marry the major being again repeated, fite . 
gains a farther refpite, by being permitted to.go, for fome days 
to the houfe of Mrs. Williams, at Hampftead, where. fhe. gets 
acquainted with a very fprightly girl, one Mifs Franklin, whofe, | 
converfation is by far the moft entertaining part of. this novel, 
and whofe brother is fmitten with the charms of our heroine, 
Mrs. Williams relates a ftory of her nephew, Mr. Montague, and 
his adventnres with Mifs Bellamy, the lady to whomhe ought to 
have been married, and who was deeply in love with him; but 
there is nothing very interefting in their hiftory; which is follow-. 
ed by that of Mrs: Williams, told by herfelf.. She was, it feems, 
a very worthy woman, married to a very worthlefs fellow,. 
whom, however, fhe found means to manage tolerably wellie > 
and thas ends volume the fecond. 

Volume the third ‘finifhes the ftory of Mrs. Williams ; ; a 
our heroine is called back in a hurry, to town, as her lover. the, 
major was now Sir GeorgeFreeman, and matter of a great eftate, . 


by 
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by the death of his brother. Poor Mifs Courtney! no farther 
refpite for thee.now ; and thou art preparing to be led, like a 
bedizzened lamb, to be facrificed on the altar of love! But how 
doft thou think, gentle reader, the is faved? Why, you muft know 
that this fame bridegroom lived at Kenfington, and driving Jehu 
like to be married, his chariot was over-turned, and he. fairly 
broke his. neck :—no, no, we are wrong; he did not break his 
neck, though it was fomewhatlikeit ; for he lived long enough 
to leave our heroine ten thoufand pounds by his will: but his 
next relation pretended that he had made none, and concealed 
the legacy from Mr. Courtney. This deliverance of Mifs Courtney 
fhews our author to be as much put to itto fave heras. the 
poet in the Beggar’s Opera is to fave Macheath from the gal- 
lows, by crying out—A reprieve, a reprieve! 

After the major’s death, Mr. Courtney is fadly down in the 
mouth. He confeffes to his wifeand daughter, that he hadruined 
himfelf and them by his gamiag and high. living; and that he 
was under an abfolute neceflity to fell every thing. he was worth 
in the world, that he may fave, if pofible, a {mall pittance for 
their future fubfiftence. The wife takes this fo much to.hearr, 
that fhe dies ; Milfs prepares to go to fervice; and the father 
retires to the country : fo that we are now to transform our 
heroine into a prim Abigail. She meets with a good kind ofa 
woman, who helps her to the fervice of a proud fantaftic crea- 
ture, one Mifs Hill, who is very rich; and our Abigail, who, 
by the bye, had, in her humble ftation, charmed all hearts and 
eyes that beheld her, being forced to ftand up at a country- 
dance, ‘finds that lord Cleveland was one of the company, and . 
that, im a day or two, he was to be married to. Mifs Hili— 
What’s to be done now! Our heroine is never out at a pinch ; 
fhe even runs away on foot to the next town, which was five 
miles.off, tho’ fhe did not know a yard of the way, eludes lord 
Cleveland’s purfuit of her, comes up. to,London ina, poft- 
chaife, and enters into the fervice of one.Mrs. Cartwright, in 
which fhe is as happy as fhe had been miferable in that of Mifs 
Hill. 

Well! but this fame little dirty thing called money mutt be 
next thought of, for our heroine makes a fhabby appearance 
without it.—What’s to be done now ?—Never fear little Lu- 
cy. The major’s heir, Sir Richard Freeman, takes remorfe of 
confcience, and puts into her father’s hand the ten thoufand 
pounds that her lover had left her. This is a moft excellent 
expedient, and, like a harlequin’s fword, unfrocks her, and now 
we fee her, inftead of the hand-maid, the companion, of Mrs. 
Cartwright. But, all for love, fays Lucy, and what is money 


without it? but let her alone. Who do you think, kiad 
Z . reader, 
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reader, is, this Mrs. Cartwright, but the fifter of the identical 
Mr. Montague, with whom our heroine is fo much in” Tove; 
and who hurrying home’ from his travels, préfents*NiMmelf be 
fore her th propria perfond at his fifter’s houle, and'is as much Ga 
love with her as fhe’tan'bewith him. It would affront oufteadars’ 
underftanding to fuppofe he can entertain the leaft doubt of 
their bettig’ foott married, and of their becoming the: ‘happieft 
' pair that ever Was, is, of will be. , “3 
Upon the while: we look upon this novel tobe by far the 
bett that has been exhibited by thé par nobile fratrum, the NOBLE 
pair of Brothers, for whom itis printed. Though wé are apt to 
be difgufted with the eternal tncomiums of her owtt perfon and 
virtues, which our heroine takes care to introduce’; yet there is 
nothing immoral in its tendency, The Janguage is above ‘the 
common run of thefe publications. ‘Some of the characters aré 
well fupportéd, and difcover an acquaintance witlr genteel lifes 
and thongh the author is very {paring of incidents, yet he has 
the art of “managing his materials in fgch a manner, that we 
may fafely recommend the work to our ,caders, as ah innocent 
amufement for an idte hour. 


he ie — a oti , 
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VIL. Asmiiains : Ors Gonmania Freed, . Ti sented fo the T bird 
Edition of the German Original, written by Baron Gronzeck. 
With an. Hiftorical.aud Critical Preface, by the celebrated Profejar 
Gortlched, of Leipfic... In tava Volumes Small 8vo. .Pr.. 5 
Becket ad De Hondt. 


VERY {chool-boy who has read Tacitus and Soerwsilans; 
knows that Arminius, the German hero, defeated*the Ro« 
man legions, afd drove Auguftus Cefar to fuch diftraaion, that 
he knocked ‘his head againft the wall; and called out, Render me 
back my legions, Paras (for fo his defeated general was called). 
Such’is the biftorical, and now for the poetical, hiftory of this 
fame Arminias, as faid down by: this truly German poet, the 
baron. Schonaich,, which is the true name of the author. 
Siegmar, the father ‘of Arminius, animates his fon toattempt 
the delivéranee of Germany, his country, and fends him to 
concert meafures for-that purpofe with Marbod; a -Germaa 
prince, ‘who, it feems, had been educated at Romemwhile a 
hoftage, was the chiefof the Marcomapni, and beloved bys 
Auguftus Cefar, Arminius mounts his fteed, which ourreader 
will eafily ‘conceive made the earth tremble under his hoof ; 
away he gallops, is ‘overtaken by a dreadful ftormy and 
obliged’ to lodge ‘all night with a hermit in his Cave;.:which, 
by the bye, was’ formed out of a goldmine. Thehermit treats 
Vor. XVIII. November, 1764. Aa Armi- 
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Arminius‘ with acorns, and, vpon hearing the occafion of hi 
journey, gives him: fome inftru@ions, confirmsshis refolution by 
a fong » and them Arminius, after feeing Mannus, a German 
deity, in adream, who. promifes him fuccels, pales on, and 
arrives at the/capital of Marbod. 

The fecond, book :begins:with) a fpeech. of Avntinius: to that 
prince, inviting him to, am) alliance again the: Romans, :to 
which | Marbed. was inclined ; but his refolution was fufpended 
by the flateery and artifice of arafcally minifter, one Gifmunds 
Marbod entertains Arminius ve nobly, gives him a good din= 
ner, and. Gifmund’s daughter, Matilda, falls in/love: with himj 
as Dido.did with Alneas, and engages him to: give an account 
of Rome.and, its conrt, where he had {pent {fdme part: of his 
youth. This he does in fo graceful a moawnegsi: thes Matilda 
becomes more in love tham ever. 

The third book continues the narrative of Abaitine, who 
relates the he,oic exploits of Drufus, though at the\expence: of 
his country, with the death of that-ooble Roman, whofeschas 
rafier he-contrafts with that of the tyrant Varns.)> After the 
narrative isover, Armipius is;conducted toa magnificent aparts 
ment, and:Brenno, a German, who had attended him in bis 
vifit, fhewsfome hankering afier the luxuries of a court, which 
were foivery: foreign to Lis former manner of life, for which hé 
is foundly rated by Arminius. The latter once more falls afleep; 
and. vety humanely dreams, that a‘ foldier) brings'him the head 
of Varus; from which he:plocks the tongue, and itamps upon 

it 3: and:the:poet, at the bottony of the page, givesus.a claffical - 
apthority! for the practice. While our -heso: is. thus: fnoring 
awayy poor Matilda can’t get.a wink of fleepy end: reveals het 
paflion to. her waiting-woman, Frigunda, who adviles her to 
confult: with a forcerefs,.a very notable. woman at. hér trade, 
Matilda: rejes this advice, but tells bet-that fhe burnsclike a 
field of ¢orn in harveft time, and appeats to be quite incan- 
folables:hawevery the comforts. herfelfy, and fill Keeps ther 
maidenhead, é 
. ‘The old rogue her father, fends to her, and even advifes her 
fo facrifice that bauble, rather than fail of eatehing: the:heart of 
Arminius. | In. the mean time, Marbod. and .. Arminius ireview 
the »former’s army, which, makes a moft noble appiearance, iand 
irs leaders and nations are deferibed. Among the heroes» Ma- 
tilda beads @ body of Amazons ; but while the was making hef 
compliments to. Arminius, her horfe. flumbled,,.aod down. the 
twmbléds> , We cannot fay what her lover might: difcover while 
the: was.upon the-ground, and before fhe could» get her iperti> 
coats adjufled; ‘but he certainly grows very cold dnd infentibley 
and: when the recovered, calls her father fomething fapsa+ 
| moon 
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fountte & pimp}? but he leaves ther, while’ theand/Priguudagét 
pn horfeback;'and) “away. they gallop: «Phe! farher vgallops 
after thbem,.covertales them; and. puts them both ao: geart. 
Arminius; fwftrolling about, fome-how or other (for the mufe 
cannot account for it) cofhes up-to Matilde; jufteay Mie is’dys 
ing. © She advites him'tofty from the court of Marbod;! becaufe 
he is quite‘inthe power of her rafcally father, whovis a penfie 
oner‘to the Romans; and wants to: deftroy® him) \»Gifmund, 
after mortallpwounding ‘his daughter,’ diffuades \Marbod from 
any alliance with:Arminius. He then returns: tothe ‘body of 
his daghterp who is juft deéd : Arminiusis going: to‘kill him, 
but,‘on feconé thoughts, he fparesshimy left he thould offend 
the king,; and>theashe ard his companion Brenior Aeuve Mar 
bod’s Yourt in great dudgeom, 5 os Ls 

In the fifth book the ‘auther ventures apon q steer of ‘ma~ 
chinery, iandA introduces Difeord;-who is tormented at! the 
peaceable ftate ‘of the world, and infpives SegeRés; (a tenepade 
Germaty prince; who had gone over-to the Romans) by throws 
ing ons’ of hersfhakes into bis bofom. ‘This Segettesowas the 
father of the fair’'Thufnelde, the miftrefs of Arminius ; and the 
perfuades’ him: to ‘repair'to Varus,»: He accordingly poes>to 
the Romam camp; which is very magnificent; Tand: Varus' ree 
ftores ‘him his fon and his daughter, who ‘it feems,' were’ hoftages 
iooit, and:makes him a prefent from Avguftus Cefar; : Segeftes 
‘and’ Vatus'then get drunk together,» 'Segeftessdndertakes 
to bring ’Siegmar over to’ the Roman: ‘party,’ and accordingly 
fets out for:that purpofe,: In the mean while’ Arminiud enters 
the country’ of! the-Bruéteri; and Brenno perfuades himpwith 
forme! difficulrys teconfulr ‘the prophetefs Velleday! who; was’in 
| great eftéem for her foothfaying qualities,’ ‘Her anfwer isvery 
propitious, « Arminius and his friend | continue ‘their! jours 
ney Back to Sifgans $? reountry; which was that’ ‘ofothe Dans 
rofeis' Stic iif 010) Io bien 

‘The fixth ‘Book’ entdiniing us otitte "a dh (ecrased (igeoveli ia 
which Siegmar affembles his friends and fubjeQs, aad opartia 
cularly one Edmund, who is his confident): He dvarangues his 
people apaintt she Romaus, * He iregulates rhein seiicampinent, 
and producesiafword- of an enormots fize, which formerly: he 
ofed to: wield|s Bat, being now’ old, whea he draws cit, it 
drdps:from 2his thand, . and wounds: him cin othes foot.:!Ses 
geltes: arrivesim his camp, is: aftonifhéd ar the millrary pres 
patations ke behiolds, and endeavours to petfyade 'Siegmarito 
join’the Romans; “but he gallantly reyes the propofald dig 
entertains Segefies, however, in a plain hofpitablé mannerywho 
then takes his leavep’ har Edmund ‘brings “hin! back @ pris 
foser; by Sjegaiar’s' order. Arminius rewurns, approves) of 
Paws haz what 
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what his father had done; and, notwithftanding’ his -love for 


Thufnelde, he advifes him to detain Segeftes in captivity, while 
he is difciplining the troops that are to: free his country — 
the Roman:yoke. 

The feventh book. introduces . Difcord, accompanied with 
Revenge; -and'they go to the Alps, where Revenge unharbours 
avfiag, whichis purfued by the Romans; but they are encoun. 
tered by a body’ of Germans, who defeat them, “after a-finart 
fkirmith,)» Arminius is afhamed at the Germans for having bes 


gun hoftilities for fo flight a caufe, and orders his men ‘to ré- | 


treat ; but in the mean time he and his father affilt, the wound. 
ed. Two deputies, Marcus and Tarpeius, .arrive at the Chee 
rufcan camp, and haughtily demand fatisfaction of Arminius 
for what had happened. He fets. them at defiance, though 
he is forry for the blood that had been fhed. -Arminius, after 
renouncing all friendfhip with the Romans, at his father’s re. 
queft, {wears perpetual enmity towards them, and difpatches 
Brenno to haften the march of the Catti and the Chauci, 
who were to join the Cherufci. - Brenno meets them on the 
road. , i 
In the eighth book Varus, the Roman general; alarmed at 
the hoftile' difpofitions of the Germans, calls a council of war, 
in which Tarpeius, who isa bold rough officer, offers to furt 
prize the camp of Arminius with-his own legioa:’ He aecord= 
ingly, in the night time, marches againft the Cherufci, is 
difcovered’by Arminius, defeated, and falls by the ‘hand of 
our German hero. Varus mufters his forces, endeavours to im 
troduce difcipline among them; but, in the mean time, fends . 
off Marcus to amufe Arminius with propofals of peace, which 


are-difdainfully rejected. 
In the ninth book Arminius i¢ chofen commander i in chief of 


the Germans, and one Raftolph is next to him in command. 
Segeftes is pardoned, through the regard the Germans have 
for his daughter. The Germans begin their march, and-arrive 
at the camp lately poflefied by the Romans, to whom Segeftes 


efeapes. | Among the other German warriors appears Siegmund 
the fon of Segeftes, and his filter the fair Thufnelde, who makes 


a very diftinguifhed figure in the army. Varus and Segeftes 
Jay a plan for furprifing the Germans; and Difcord, under the 
appearance of a peafant, offers to condu& Segeftes towards his 
enemies, A tempeft favours the Romans, but a flath of light- 
ning difeovers their approach, and they are defeated by Ar- 
minius. 

The battle is continued'in the tenth book; Raftolph at the 
head of the Catti, routs the Roman auxiliaries, and Arminius 


continues to do wonders, Segeftes, condu&ted by Difcord, at- 
tacks 
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tacks the Romans in'the rear, but is- oppofed by! Giegmanand 
Thufnelde.. Siegmar is killed sby -Segeftes,- arid ‘Thatnelde 
breaks her father’s helmet ; bat, upon the whole, ‘Arminius 
gains the battle, and the Germans continue their march mie 
Roman camp, which they at laft difeovér, ¢ dinsyst = 

The eleventh book. opens with a! Roman facrificesand: diving: 
tions. The. generals of both armies acquit themfelves.of » their 
martial duties, and the Germans attack the Romans.; »A fierce 
difpute enfues ; but Treumund,., one. of the German officers, 
advifes Aérniaies to order a retreat, ‘as being ‘the: moft-likely 
method to prevail with the Romans to quit CICS case g 
which is accordingly performed, 

In. the twelfth and Jaft book Varus quits his camp, and a 
moft defperate battle is fought between the Romans and Ger- 
mans, and .'Thufnelde diftinguithes herfelf by the Mlaughter the 
makes among the Romans, who are defeated; upon which 
Varus falls, upon. his own fwords but not-till he had killed the 
gallant Thufnelde. 

Such are the moft ftriking outlines of this poem; -and, not- 
withftanding its many grofs faults, it would be doing high:in- 
juitice to the author not to acknowledge that it/has.great,me- 
rit, To a German the ftory is interefting. \The, manners) of 
that people-are well defcribed, and all the charagters fepported 
with great propriety, ‘The author’s love of regularity,/and his 
clofe imitation of the antient epic, have rendered :/his incidents 
too. common and too little affe€ling. We fhall endeavour to 
give the reader fome idea of the author’s manner, by :the-follow- 
ing quotation.from ‘the laft, book, which defcribes the Setibre 
battle. 

‘ Raftolph had now gained the eminence where the Ceti 
hewed their,;way through Marcus’s, oppofing bands, and their 
leader alfo the fierce German wounds. - At this the Roman, 
throwing away his thield, grafps.the eagle’s ftaff, more con- 
cerned for that than his life. Furious and breathing laughter 
they clofe; the firm cohorts maintain their ground 5 -promifcu- 
oufly with Romans Germans fall; and in numbers. the difference 
not great. Marcus, braudifhing the eagle, isfeen in the thick- 
eft tumult : ‘“* Romans,” cries he, ‘‘ never thall ye fee Marcus 
fly ;, only fhow yourfelves Romans.” | Whiles with impaffioned 
looks, he thus auimates his men, @n enormous -weund: ftopped 
his Speech, and through the wide aperture gushed the vitad 
gore.» The generous Sceva, grateful for favours, received, in 
the midft of danger haftens to fupport him ; but a blow. from 
Raftolph’ s fword fevers his hand from, the writs Shivering it 

i¢son the ground, and before he could perceive the lof&s, by.a 
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fecond ftroke from the fame vigorous arm, his head is cleft, and 
he falls upon his beloved patron. 

‘ Tidings of thefe things are carried to the pretor, who 
flies enraged to revenge his brave quaftor ; Thufnelde obferv- 
ing him, increafed his rage, his pride being inflamed at an at- 
tack from a female hand. Aruns perceiving the heroine engaged, 
forfook his confecrated trumpery, and affedting a glory foreign 
to his ftation, arms and throws himfelf into the hotteft fray. But 
oh, difgrace ! the ambitious prieft dies by a female hand. The 
fteel with which he had flain fo many ufeful cattle and bleating 
fheep now pierces his own ruthlefs breaft, and in his bofom he 
feels the vilims pangs ; while, like theirs, his blood the porous 
earth imbibes ; the earth his peaceful fepulchre had he died as 
a prieft ; but now him, who boalted an intercourfe with the 
gods, who vaunted himfelf forthe depofitory of heaven’s fecrets, 
him fhall the ravenous fow!sconfume, His obfequies no weep- 
ing relations, no hired mourners fhall now fee performed, 
fallen by Thufnelde’s flaughtering hand. Mutius alfo retreat- 
ing, receives his doom ; fitter he in peaceful receffes to ftrike 
the amorous lyre, or the fotial bowl to circulate, than wield de- 
itruétive weapons in the tumultuous field ! 

‘ Quintus now fearing for Varus and the enfigns, haftens 
to his affiftance; he comes a victim worthy of Arminius’s fword : 
and with firm accent thus accofts him. ‘* Arminius, it is thou 
alone can{ft wreft the victory from my hands, but not while life 
informs this frame ; nor will even death from thy weapon ftain 
thofe laurels which I have elfewhere acquired.” This magna- 
nimity affected the hero’s heart ; victory at firft hung dubious 
over the fierce combat, and both fought as thofe fhould fight on 
whofe prowefs depends freedom and military fame. Oft echo- 
ed their well tempered fhields with their fwords, oft refounded 
their armour with the vigorous blows, till a wound in the breaft 
unhorfed Quintus, and fal'ing, he expires ; as a hero he expired, 
both in looks and gracefyl attitude: pitied by Arminius he 
fell, though not without a fecret pleafure that his moft redoubt- 
ed foe was now no more; he who himfelf almoft withheld a 
victory of fuch importance to Germany. Varus perceives his 
lofs, and as a worthy victim to his noble manes, aims a fatal 
ftroke at Thufnelde, 

‘ Varus, forbear ! too hafty is thy inglorious fhout ! Behold, 
impending revenge at hand! Tremble, oppreffive praetor ! See 
the blaze of Arminius’s vindiative blade ; from his arm, from 
the vengeance due to his beloved fair, no eagle will be able to 
fhield thee. The Roman chief fhelters himfelf among his 
broken bands, while rapid as the flefhed falcon, Arminius darts 
towards his prey: both hofts fufpend their rage, and ftand 
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aghaft at the important combat. Varus faces his foe, their arms 
clatter, their thields refound ; ftroke follows ftroke with incef- 
fant gleam: the one Rome and Cefar animate to glorious ef- 
forts; the other fees in the prztor the tyrant of his country, 
One fights for reward, the other is the champion of mankind ; 
one has a gaudy triumph in view, the other remembers Sieg- 
mar’s death. Different their motives, yet actuated by equal 
fury, and fummoning to their aid all the powers of ftrength 
and fkill; but to neither can ftrength and {kill turn the 
_ balance; ftrength faints, and the dim fight bewilders all 
ill, 
‘ At length Deftiny pronounces her decree; the long fuf- 
pended balance inclines to one fide, the fcene of war is to be 
finally clofed by Varus’s blood ; he the deflined vilim to termi- 
nate the defolations of the innocent, and unnatural to be his 
fall; for by his own furious hand he fails! Even already, in his 
diftrafed mind, he feels the fatal decree; with ideal terror he 
fee’s Arminius’s gleaming blade pointed at his breaft. Had 
the German hero obferved the difmay which fhook the agoniz- 
ing Roman chief, now had Varus fallen, and not inglorious his 
fall, of bale fuicide guiltlefs. But while in frantic fpeech he 
roars, and wildly brandifhes his fword, an impetuous ftroke 
on his adverfary’s fhield breaks the blade. More fuccefsful 
that of Arminius; on the enfanguined field falls the fupport 
of thofe arms by which Cefar’s fceptre was to be extended 
over Germany, 4 conqueft often attempted, but as often 
bafiled. | 
* Aa univerfal rage now fired the Roman bands; with one 
yoice they fhout, “ Let us die rather than yield to favages !” 
Arminius fmiles at their impotent fury, fuch ferment being al- 
ways eafily quelled: and foon their vengeful efforts abate be- 
neath the ftrokes of German vigour. Maultitudes fell by the 
devouring fword, till at length Arminius, moved by their mif- 
placed ardour, and feeing that vi€tory inclined to his fide, gave 
orders to fpare the foldiery, and ufe their weapons only againft 
their ambitious leaders. Here, Germany, indignation at thy 
unmerited woes, ftifled the noblenefs of fentiment to thy fons 
congenial, and inflamed them to a brutal violation of the dead: 
many, with deteftation I relate it, tore out the tongues of 
the expiring Romans, and holding them up, with contemp- 
tuous taunt, infulted over them, faying, ‘* Hiis, thou ad- 
der’s tongue, hifs! What now, mute! Is it then all over with 
thee?” 
‘ Varus rifing, fees his army broken; he fees it with more 
tumultuous paffions than at the fenfe of deftined death, Tears 
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of defpair ruth in a torrent down his face, with duft and blood 
befmeared. The dread of imperial wrath and difappointed 
pride now fuggeft to him the fatal refource of death : their 
direful impulfe prevails ; he thrufts his broken {word into his 
entrails, with fuch violence, that not one groan befpoke the fe- 
paration of his foul. His intrufive fhade- now mingles in the 
manfions of the dead, with venerable ghofts, who all fhun his 
approach. They execrate his atrocious guilt, or defpife his 
foolith arrogance, who, formed only a brawling pleader, and his 
chief excellence lying in his tongue, had the vanity thus to af- 
fe& the hero. 

‘ Goddefs, to whom the fpeech af mute fhades is known, 
deign further to aid me in the conclufion of my fong; inform 
me how the virtuous Cato reproached Varus vaunting his fuicide; 
how Siegmar’s illuftrious fhade reproaches, as pufillanimity, a 
deed by which, to his infatuated mind, he had promifed the 
higheft encomiums. ‘Teach us, that the grave affords no reft 
to vice, and that punifhment, however flow, at length inflicts 
on it her torturing gripe. 

© Varus, after fuch an unexpected rebuff, for no mean con- 
ceit entertained he of his deferts, and in his laft ftroke had 
placed the height of heroifm, makes up to penfive Cato, who 
fhunned him not, as ftill mufing on the incomprehenfiblenefs of 
immortality, while againft Czfar’s ghoft, whom on earth, as 
the tyrant of his country, he had oppofed, and to his pardon 
preferred a violent death, he ftill exclaims, even in man- 
fions where freedom, and its oppofite, ambition, are on a level, 
as the ufurper of Rome. Caflius ftood near him ;_ but his moft 
beloved affociate Brutus, him he efteemed the model of virtue 
and the laft of Romans.’ 

After all we have faid in commendation of this poem, it 
is, upon the whole, but a tame performance, without one 
fpark of genius, though it contains abundance of poetry. 
‘The editor, Mr. Gottfched, of Leipfic, fhews himfelf well qua- 
lified for that province, by his abufing Milton’s Paradife Loft, 
in his preface, and, confequently, talking favourably of 
Voltaire’s Henriade. French and German critics can difcover 
faults, and point out beauties in poetry, but they are infen- 
fible to the beauties of genius. They can tafte a Racine or 
a Corneille, but they are incapable of feeling a Milton ora 
Shakefpear. ‘The merits of the piece before us are mechani- 
cal, and therefore well fuited to the tate of fach critics as a 
Voltaire or a Gottfched. 
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VIII. Sermons on the following Subje&s. I. All the Works of God, 
in their natural State, beautiful and lovely, (Se. He. Ge. By { 
the late Rev. James Duchal, D. D. Vols. I. and Ill, To 
avhich is prefixed, An Effay on the Life and Charaéter of the Au- 4 
thor, S8vo, Pr. 5s. each, Johnfton, 


HE worthy author of thefe difcourfes (as we are inform- 
ed in the Effay prefixed to the fecond volume) was born | 
in the year 1697. His early education was under the dire@tion 
of an uncle, and his ftudies were afflifted by the advice of the 
Jate celebrated Mr. Abernethy. He afterwards went to the 
univerfity of Glafgow, where he commenced doétor in divinity ; 
he refided ten or eleven years at Cambridge, as paftor of a fmalk 
congregation ; fucceeded Mr. Abernethy at Antrim; and 
about the year 1741, io the diffenting congregation in Wood- 
ftreet, Dublin; where he continued to his death, which hap- 
pened May 4, 1761. During his refidence in Dublin, he is 
faid to have compofed above feven hundred fermons. He had 
no family: his heart, his time, his ftudy, were entirely devoted 
to the duties of his profeffion. He poffeffed, in an eminent 
degree, the virtues of the good citizen, the faithful friend, the 
pious, diligent, and fkilful teacher of religion. 
In the effay above-mentioned we are affured, that the follow- 
ing difcourfes were taken, almoft indifcriminately, from the au- 
thor’s collection of manufcripts ; that they were the firft effufion 
of thought ; and that fome of them were committed to paper 
at‘one fitting, without any view to the prefs; and that none of 
them appear to have been written anew, or revifed by the author. 
‘ His fervent zeal to do good, fays the writer of the.eflay; to 
keep awake, by variety, the attention of his audience; and 
his modeity, which confined his views to that purpofe, prevented 
his own feleftion and revifal of any, except one volume on the 
prefumptive arguments in favour of the Chriftian religion *, 
which were rather given up to the importunity of his friends, 
than by himfelf deitined for publication. It will not then be 
thought ftrange, if our author’s difcourfes fhould not bear a 
critical examen, with regard to the minutiz of compofition : 
more important matters engaged his attention ; nor was fame, 
as a writer, by any means his aim. But it is hoped, the rea- 
der who perufes them with fimplicity of fpirit, with the pur- 
pofe of becoming wifer and better, will not lofe his labour: he 
will find a rich variety of interefting matter, ftrong reafoning, 
juft fentiments of religion, often enforced by a pathetic ani- 
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ynated manner, happily confpiring, at once to enlighten the ug ¢ 
derftanding, and to perfuade the heart. Repetitions, or q 
famenefs of thought and expreffion, will doubtlefs fometimes 
eccur: but this recurrence will chiefly be found in matters 
which lye at the root of all religion and virtue, and evidently 
very near to the do€tor’s heart; far unlike that thin, ftarve- 
jing, common-place work, which is the produce of a barren 
head, or an unfeeling heart !’ 

In the firft difcourfe the author has given us a lively and a- 
greeable view of the creation; and fhewn us, that all the works 
of God, in their proper and natural ftate, are beautiful and 
good ; that life, when free from diforders, is full of pleafure 
and enjoyment; and human nature, when endued with virtue, 
€ an excellent and lovely form.’ | 

In the fecond he explains and illuftrates thefe words of St. 
Paul; Filled with all the fulnefi of God: on which fubje& he 
thinks the account which St. John gives us of God will affiit 
our meditations: God, fays the apoftle, is ight, and Ged is love, 
To be full of God, then, is to be full of divine light and love. 
He confiders the greatnefs of the Supreme Being; the exalted 
joy and veneration with which a virtuous mind muft contem- 
plate this moft glorious obje& ; and concludes with practical ob- 
fervations. . 

The neceffity of giving the heart to wifdom, the power the 
mind has over the affections, and the means by which it may 
raife and regulate them, is the fubje&t of the third difcourfe. — 

In the fourth, fifth, and fixth, the author expatiates on thefe 
words of the Pfalmift—He fafhioueth their hearts alike; he cone 
fiders the great fimilarity of mankind, in all thofe powers and 
faculties which are effential to the {pecies ; and the diverfity of 
individuals, in circumftances of ap inferior kind. He obferves 
that this diverfity ferves very valuable purpofes to human fociety, 
and is, in itfelf, beautiful and pleafing to the contemplative mind, 
On this fubje& he points out fome praétical obfervations, the 
principal of which is this; that as men are formed alike in thofe 
powers and principles which are effential to human nature, fo 
the great end of life, the great purpofe for which the Creator 
formed fuch beings, muft be the fame in all. He fhews what 
ihis end is, viz. moral perfe€tion, and the hapy-aefs which re- 
fults from it to ourfelves and others; he particularly expiains 
how natureand reafon dire& us to fix upon this, as our higheft 
end and fupreme good, from the very frame of the heart, and 
the internal fenfations of which every attentive mind muft be 
confcious; and obferves, that the fame important truth is par- 
ticularly inculcated in the holy Scriptures. This naturally leads 
him to enquire by what methods this higheft good end fupreme 
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happinefs of human nature is to be obtained. The obje& in 
view, he obferves, is the fame to all; all therefore muft attain 
it by the fame general methods, viz, felf-government and difci- 
pline: he concludes the fubje& by reprefenting to us the encou- 
ragements which we have, in this world and the next, to pur- 
fue this important object, and elevate the mind to the higheft 
perfection. 

In the feventh difcourfe he confiders what is meant by glori- 
Sying God, and in what fenfe his glory is to be the end of our 
actions. ‘ As theeffential glory of God, fays he, confifts in the 
unchangeable perfections of his nature, his power, wifdom, and 
goodnefs; fo he is faid to glorify himfelf when he manifefts 
thefe perfeétions to the intelligent world; and his creatures are 
faid to glorify him, when they do honour to him by fuch ex- 
preffions of faith, fuch atts of worfhip and obedience, as thew 
their fenfe of his high perfections, and do them the greateft 
juftice in their power.’ 

The mediation of Chrift is the fubje& of the eighth difcourfe, 
which the author introduces by obferving, that all ranks of be- 
ings are evidently calculated to promote the general good, and 
ferve the great defigns of God; that, if we confult revelation, 
we fhall fee a perfon above the angelic orders, who is defcribed 
as the beginning of the creation of God, by whom be made the worlds, 
and communicates his goodnefs, in the richeft abundance, to 
the human race; that, in this refpe&, he és rhe brighine/s of bis 
father’s glory, and the mediator between God and man; and 
that he is alfo ftiled the mediator, as he is the means of recon- 
ciling the world to God, He then proceeds to confider the fcrip- 
tural account of this matter, and the purpofe to be ferved by 
the interpofition of Chrift, which was undoubtedly the advance- 
ment of moral excellence, and bleffednefS in the creation of 


God. He fhews how this end was anfwered by the mediation . 


of our Saviour ; and in the latter part of his difcourfe remarks, 
‘ that fome writers on this fubje&t, without warrant from the 
holy Scriptures, have laid Chriftianity open to great objections, 
by a miftaken zeal for the laws and the juftice of God, explain- 


ing things fo as to make him appear moft terrible ; as treating: 


his offending creatures in all the ftri€tnefs and rigour of law and 
juftice ; fo that penitent pardoned finners are indeed under great 
obligations to their mediator and furety ; but, properly fpeak- 
ing, in the point of juftification, meet with no clemency from 
their fupreme Lord and judge, who is reprefented as exacting to 
the utmolt ; they fpeak, accordingly, of penalties, of vindic- 
tive juftice, of equivalent vicarious punifhments, of proper fatis- 
faétion to juftice, and fuch other things, rather after the man- 
ner of human governments, and human courts; without pro- 
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perly attending to it, that this is not the way in which the Fa- 
ther of mercies proceeds with his frail offending creatures: thus 
do they involve themfelves in inextricable difficulties ; ftill, how- 
ever, profefling that it is only the honour of God, and of his 
laws, which is intended to be fupported and i!luftrated. But it 
will be evident to all who ferioully attend, that the ftrong figu- 
rative expreffions of the New Teftament, on which fuch hu- 
man fchemes of redemption are founded, were intended to be 
ufed in an allufive, and not at all ina ttri€ily literal fenfe; many 
of which, ‘taken in fuch a fenfe, would lead us into the groffeit 
abfurdity. It is hoped the true meaning and defign of them 
hath been already declared in this difcourfe, namely, that God 
chofe to pardon penitent offenders, by the mediation of our 
Saviour, as a moft folemn teftimony to the intellectual and mo- 
ral creation, of his regard and love to the higheft moral excel- 
lence and merit of our Saviour; at the fame time, as a ftand- 
ing memorial of his difpleafure at tranfgreffion and fin, and that 
his counfel and defign was, to imprefs on the minds of men 
this fenfe of thefe matters, as deeply as poffible. Thus, tho’ 
we know, from the light of nature, the goodnefs and clemency 
of God, and are affured of them; yet the gift of the Son of 
God, to fuffer and die for us, is an illuftration of that good- 
nefs and clemency, which wonderfully raifes our fenfe of it, and 
giveth great gladnefs of heart ; fo, in like manner, though by 
the light of nature we know the excellence of moral retitude 
and goodnefs, and the regard of the Father of all to it, with 
his difpleafure at wilful tranfareffion ; yet this illuftration which 
we have of both, by the method of our falvation through Chrift, 
may anfwer the ‘worthieft end, by exciting in us fuch fentiments 
of thefe things, and by affeting our minds to fucb a degree, 
as we fhould not otherwife have known. Let it be attended to, 
lafily, that this particular end of the mediation, the fuffering 
and death, of our Saviour, is never to beconfidered as detached 
from the other great purpofes which are ferved by it; fuch as, 
the confirmation and eftablifhment of his religion; the giving 
us a moft glorious and perfe&t example, in human nature, of 
every thing good and worthy ; the doing honour to a ftate ex- 
ternally low and afflited ; with fuch other things as are to be 
taken into the account, in confidering the defign of this great 
tranfaction, and in illuitrating the wifdom of it. Upon the 
whole, it will appear that the Gofpel of our Saviour, and his 
interpofition, according to the counfels of divine wifdom and 
goodnefs, are not only of infinite ufe by the diffufion of the true 
light of life; but alfo as they furnith the moft engaging motives 
to obedience, taken efpecially from the love of God to mankind, 
manifefted in his gift of Chrift ; and from the high honour and 
regard 
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regard which is fhewn to true righteoufnefs and holinefs, in this 
whole tranfaction.’ 

The ninth is an entertaining difcourfe, on the fentiments 
which miniftering angels, or unembodied fpirits may be fup- 
poled to have concerning our ftate and affairs, our pleafures and 
pains ; the contempt with which they muff look down on the 
puriuits of the ambitious, the covetous, and the voluptu- 
ous; the pleafure with which they muft behold the integrity of 
the good, and the converfion of the wicked; and the motives 
which thefe confiderations fuggeft, for the regulation of our 
lives, and the preparation of the fou! for the angelic ftate. 

In the tenth difcourfe the author gives a general view of thofe 
cares which are the necefiary attendants of human life; enquires 
how far they fhall ceafe in a future ftate; fhews thatall our dif- 
quietudes relating to our final acceptance, and the wants and 
infirmities of the human frame fhall terminate with life; that 
the tender affetions of nature will occafion no interruption of 
our felicity; that our benevolence will be calm and rational ; 
and that a perfe& fenfe of the goodnefs and wifdom of the uni- 
verfal Parent will diffipate all uneafy cares about fuch intereits 
and perfons as, in this world, excited out concern. 

The defign of the eleventh difcourfe is, to fhew that the pre- 
fent is evidently conne&ted with a future ftate; that we only 
{pend the infancy of our being on earth, and are then trans 
flated to an invifible world; that, without a reference to an- 
other life, this earthly fcene would be defettive and irregular ; 
that the fpiritual world is more extenfive and magnificent, and 
the faculties of fuperior beings more noble and comprehenfive 
than we can now conceive; and that in both worlds one great 
defign is uniformly purfued, viz. the communication of 
perfection and happinefs to all the inhabitants of God’s un- 
bounded empire. 

The propriety au influence of the love of God is the fub- 
je&t of the twelfth difcourfe. In the thirteenth the author fhews 
the great importance of preferving the mind from the flavery of 
the paffions. In the fourteenth he reprefents to us our imme- 
diate dependence on the Divine Being fer ali the powers of the 
body and mind. In the fifteenth he deduces feveral pradtical 
obfervations from the foregoing fubje&: and in the laft, thews 
what is meant by keeping the heart, and the way to keep it with 
fuccefs. 


{To be continued. | 
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1X. Meinoirs of ***, Commonly known by the Name of Geotgé 
Pfalmanazar; a reputed Native of Formofa. Written by bim- 
Self in order to be publifbed after bis Death, Containing an dc- 
count of bis Education, Travels, Adventures, Connections, literary 
Productions, and pretended Converfion from Heatheni/m to Chrifii- 
anity; which laft proved the Occafion of his being brought over 
into this Kingdom, and paffing for a Profelyte, and a Member of 
the Church of England, 8vo. Pr.5s. Newberry. 


URING the late reign, a criminal was acquitted at the 

Old Bailey through the perjury of an accomplice, and the 
very next feffions he was condemned upon the oath of the fame 
confederate. His majefty, however, changed his fentence to 
tranfportation, for this very good reafon, That if the evidence 
was perjured in one cafe, he might be fo in the other likewife. 
Mr. Pfalmanazar, who is the fubjeét of the Memoirs before us, 
was confefledly an impoftor for a long feries of years ; and this 
circumfance may probably induce fome readers to fufpeé& the 
fincerity of his converfion, and the contrition he expreffes in the 
work before us. For our own parts, we think it carries with it 
fome marks of unfeigned repentance; we are, however, far 
from cenfuring thofe who may be of a different opinion. 

The volume is ufhered in by a copy of the author’s laft will, 
with the particulars of which the public is alréady well ac- 
quainted; we fhall therefore omit taking farther notice of it 
here. Then follows a long preface, which is chiefly calculated 
to prepoffefs the reader with a favourable opinion of Mr. Pfal- 
manazar’s fincerity, candor, moderation, and learning. To- 
wards the end of this preface, he endeavours to undeceive fuch 
of his friends and acquaintances who may be apt to conceive too 
favourable an opinion of opium, from the vaft quantities of that 
dangerous medicine he was known to fwallow. When he en- 
ters on the hiftory of his life, we are not alittle difappointed in find- 
ing no mention made of the place of his nativity, or even of the 
country where he was born; but he acknowledges the unaccount- 
able pride, folly, and villainy which, in oppofition to religion, reae 
fon, and the checks of confcience, poffeffed him till he was almoft 
thirty years of age. He confeffes he never was out of Europe; and 
never farther northward than the Rhine in Germany, or York- 
fhire in England. ‘ And this, continues he, I purpofely mention, 
becaufe I have been heretofore fufpeéted to be a German, Swede, 
or Dane by fome ; by others, an Englifh or Scotchman, as their 
fancy led them, though I never faw Germany till I was fix- 
teen, nor England till about two or three years after. As for 
my parents and relations they were Roman Catholics, and moft 


of them very zealous in their way, and ftrongly biafled againit 
' all 
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4il Proteftants. My father was of an ancient, but decayed fa- 
mily, and had been obliged to leave my mother before I wa$ 
five years old, and to live near five hundred miles from her; 
Whilft fhe was left to live and breed me up upon her fmall for- 
tune, without receiving any affiftance from him, his misfor- 
tunes having put it quite out of his power td contribute any 
thing; fo that I was wholly left to her care. However, nei- 
ther that, nor the narrownefs of her circumftances, hindered 
her from giving ine the beft education fhe could, being then her 
only furviving child. She was a pious good woman in her way, 
and though I was no fmall favourite of her’s, was yet kept with 
due ftriGtnefs whilft I ftaid with her, which was however but a 
fhort time, and do not remember that [ had then any the leaft 
vicious inclination, or io all likelihood might have had, had 
J flill continued under her wing ; whereas through the mifma- 
nagement of thofe firft perfons to whofe tuition I was next com- 
mitted, fuch a wrong foundation was laid, and fo ftrong a bi- 
afs given me to vanity and felf-conceit, as proved the unhappy 
fource of ail my fad mifcarriages fince.’ | 

This is a pretty extraordinary account of his parentage, a¢ 
it is difficult to guefs what could feparate a man and a wife ia 
the manner here mentioned. Being turned of fix years of age, 
our author was put to learn Latin, in which he made 4 notd- 
ble proficiency, and was a great favourite of his, mafter. His 
reflections in this part of his performance are very judicious, 
and in fome places very applicable to Englifh education. We 
do not, however, find the author improving much either io trué 
learning or his morals; dnd, indeed, he took a difguift at phi- 
lofophy and theology, and contraéed habits of indolence and 
écarelefs inactivity. His mother, of whofe incontinence he 
drops a hint, fent him fome fupply of money, which Carried 
him to Avignon, where he commenced tutor to a young gentlé- 
inan, who was os indolent as himfelf. Leaving that family, 
he went to another, where the lady whofe fons he inftru@ted con- 
hceived fo favotirable an opinion of him, as put bis chaftity to a 
fevere trial. She was difappointed; and he was difmiffed: in 
fhort, this is a part of Our authot’s hittory which we do not 
fully compreliend. 

Returning in a very thabby condition to Avignon, he becamé 
a profeffed liar, pretending that he had been perfecuted for his 
attachment to the church by his father, who was a heretic. 
He then turned fharper, and next a beggar, and for fomé 
time led a moit miferabie life: he then pretendéd to be an Ivif 
Roman Catholic, and to fet out on a pilgrimage for Rome; 
Some part of his adventures, during this period, border a little 
fpon the marvellous. Inftead of going to Rome, he travelled 
itt a moft wretched plight to his mother, who perfuaded “him 
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to gouand pay a vifit to his father, who lived fome hundreds of 
miles from her. ‘This journey is entertaining enough. The 
father it feems, had been a great traveller, and held forth to 
the fon the vaft benefit of feeing the world. ‘ He could not, 
indeed, fays our author, have found a more effectual way than 
that of foothing my vanity, to make me give wholly into his 
views, and as to the objeftion of the want of money, confider- 
ing how well acquainted I was with the way of travelling at free- 
coft, he faid I could not but promife myfelf much better fuc- 
cefs through thofe countries, where the people’s generofity was 
equal to their known opulence. 
¢ I was now (unknown to him) to think of fome more cun- 
ning, fafe, and effectual way of travelling than that I had fol- 
lowed in my two former journies; and fince | found that my 
paffing for an Ivifhmao and a fufferer for religion, did not only 
expofe me to the danger of being difcovered, but came fhort of 
the merit and admiration I had expected from it, I refulved on 
a new projeét, which, though equally hazardous, I had not 
fenfe enough to forefee, and though ftill more difhoneft, I had 
not virtue enough to deter me from. I fay, unknown to my 
father, for I had carefully concealed ali the vile indire&t pre- 
tences I had already ufed, and much more was I now obliged 
to do fo, knowing him to be fo upright and religious a man, 
that I fhould not only have incurred his utmott anger, but that 
he would likewife have taken all poflible means to have deterred 
me from, or difappointed me init. I recollected, that whilft f 
was learning humanity, rhetoric and geography with the Jefuits, 
I had heard them fpeak of the Eaft Indies, China, Japan, &c. 
and expatiate much in praife of thofe countries, and the inge- 
nuity of the inhabiterts. The idea they had given us of them 
was indeed too genetal and imperfed, at leaft what I remem- 
bered of it, was by far too fhort and confufed, for a perfon of 
the leaft prudence or forecaft to have built fuch a wild proje& 
upon, becaufe all the notion they had given us of it, was only 
from their maps and comments upon them, for they made ufe 
of geographical books. However, I was rafh enough to think, 
that what I wanted of a right knowledge of them, I might 
make up by the ttrength of a pregnant invention, in which I 
flattered myfelf 1 might fucceed the more eafily, as I fuppofed 
they were fo little known by the generality of Europeans, that 
they were looked upon, in the jump, to be Antipodes to them 
in almoft every refpeét, as religion, manners, drefs, &c. ‘This 
was my crude notion of the matter, which I thought afforded a 
vaft fcope to a fertile fancy to work upon, and | had no mif- 
truft of myfelf on that head. I had likewife heard that their 
way of writing differed yery much from ours, but how, and in 
what, 
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what, I was altogether ignorant, or had quite forgot it, and 
fo took it into my head, that like the Hebrew, and other ori- 
ental tongues I had heard of, they muft write from the right to 
the left, and on this puerile fuppofition I fet about excogitating 
of an alphabet that might anfwer my purpofe. Another thing 
that fhewed my inconfiderate folly was, that though I could 
not but know that the Greeks and Hebrews had particular 
names for their letters, it never came once into my head to 
imitate them in that, as I had in the figures, powers, &c. of 
fome of the letters, on a fuppofition, that as they might flow 
originally from the fame fountain, fo they might be reafona- 
bly imagined to retain ftill fome kind of refemblance. The 
truth is, my time was fhort, and knowledge in what I went 
about fo very fmall and confufed, and what I did was by ftealth, 
and fear of being detected by my father; that I was foon after 
made fenfible of my want of forecaft, when I came to converfé 
with proper judges, and found the neceffity not only of invent- 
ing names for the letters, but to make feveral amendments to 
my wild (cheme, as I became better acquainted with thofe 
eaitern countries.’ | | € 

Such is the account Mr. Pfalmanazar gives of his profecuts 
ing fo ridiculous an impofture, which fubjeéted him to incredi- 
ble difficulties ; for he ran through various mutations of beings, 
Sometimes he was a foldier, fometimes a runner or waiter at a 
tavern, but always a lyar. He travelled feveral hundred leagues 
through Germany, Brabant, and Flanders, under the notion of 
a Japanefe converted to Chriftianity by fome Jefuit miffionaries. 
We cannot, however, perceive from his narrative that his con- 
dition was the leaft bettered by all his inventions. So far from 
that, he feems to have been plunged inro a greater abyfs of 
wretchednefs than ever. At laft he came to Sluys, where a 
French and a Scots regiment in tne Dutch pay was quartered. 
Oae Mr. Innes, who was chaplain to the Scots regiment, under- 
took to make our author a profelyte to the church of England, 
and fucceeded fo well, that, according to Mr. Pfalmanazar, he 
entered into a correfpondence on that head with the bifhop of 
London. From what our author hints, Innes artfully found 
him out to be an impoftor ; but he concealed the difcovery for 
his own ends *, 


* In a note fubjoined to this part, we are told, that Innes 
got a good living from the bifhop of London by ‘his arrogating 
to himfelf the credit as well as advantage of that excellent trea- 
tife, intituled, “* A modeft Enquiry after moral Virtue ;” which 
the real and worthy author, a poor epifcopal clergyman in Scot- 
land, fince obliged bim publickly to difown and difclaim in 
Vou. XVI, November, 1764, Bb print, 
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Pfalmanazar was at this time a foldier;- but Innes, who afte 
doubtedly was a very worthlefs fellow, procured his difcharge; 
and gave the bifhop of London fo advantageous an idea of him, 
that his lordfhip fent for bim to England, which he reached 
after meeting with a molt dreadful ftorm, and was introduced 
to'the bifhop. The learned world was then divided in opinion, 
whether Pfalmanazar was an impoftor or not: the candid and 
good-natured wereupon his fide; the fhrewd and the fenfible dif- 
believed him, but without doing him any injury. This part of 
our author’s book is very entertaining, and feems to have been 
written with great candour. When he had been about two 
months in England, Innes forced him to tranffate the church 
catechifm into his pretended Formofan language, and when 
completed, he had the incredible effrontety to prefent the copy 
to the bifhop of London, who rewarded him (Ines) and laid i€ 
up among his manufcripts. He was now in the power of In- 
hes, who forced him to keep up the impofture, and he wrote 
his hiftory, or rather romance, of Formofa. All this while he 
lived in an extravagant and carelefs manner, and tarned bim- 
felf to various fhifts for getting money. Somefimes he followed 
the making 2 white fort of japan, which he called the Formofan 
work ; fometimes he tutored young gentlemen, and when the 
febellion broke out in i715, he became clerk to a regiment of 
dragoons ; but that fhift likewife failing by the regiment’s re- 
moving to Ireland, he became a fan- painter and a pedagogué 
at the fame fime. 

After that he applied to his fludies, not wiitigut a firong ap~ 
parent tincture of enthafiafm. He made a very confiderable 
progrefs in the Hebrew, and at laft was employed in writing 
the Univerfat Niftory; the antient part of which was chiefly 
compofed by him, and, by his ewn account, its fuccefs was 
‘principally owing to his pen and application ; but he gives vs 
no very advantageous ‘dea of fome of the bookfellers and prin- 
ters with whom he was at firit concetned, though he is very 
liberal in his praifes of thofe who are at prefent conterned in 
this vatuable work ‘Towards the end of thefe mémoirs, Mi. 
Pfalmanazar gives us an entertaining account of a literary fquab- 
ble with the late bifhhop Hare, concerning the Hebrew metre. 

Upon the whole, this performance to a learned man, efpe- 
cially if an author, contains a great deet of infiruCtive matter ; 
and though it is in fome places “overloaded with religious refiec- 





print, as well as to compromife with him for the profit of the 
edition.” We are apt to believe that the above fa& is miftaken, 
and that the real author was one Dr. Canipbéll, a profeffor ia 
the Scotch univerfity of St. Andrew’s. 
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fions, many of which have a caft of enthufiafm, yet the adven- 
tures of our author’s life, and the ftriking fingularities of his 
character, are entertaining. His ftile, without being elegant, 
has fomething in it expreflive; and his rea] adventures, for we 
believe, upon the whole, that many of them are genuine, con- 
tain a greater variety of events than moft of the romances and 
novels that load the fhelves of circulating libraries. 





X. 4 General Hiftory of the World, from the Creation to the prefent 
Time. Including all the Empires, Kingdoms, and States; their 
Revolutions, Forms of Government, Laws, Religions, Cufloms and 
Manners; the Progrefs of their Learning, Aris, Sciences, Commerce 
and Trade; together with their Chronology, Antiquities, Public 
Buildings, and Curiofities of Nature aud Art. By William 
Guthrie, £/. John Gray, E/y. and others eminent in this Branch 
of Literature. Vol. VI. 8vo. Pr. 5s. Newbery. 


E have already raifed the reader’s expectation with re~ 

gard to the contents of this volume *; and we will 
venture to fay, that, upon perufal, he will not be difappointed. 
The fa&s contained in it would feem incredible, were not the 
vouchers for them more inconteftable than thofe for any Eu- 
ropean hiftory of the fame times. A common reader would 
fcarcely fuppofe, that, in the deferts of Arabia, a fet of needy, 
half armed, half-cloathed, and uninformed favages, raifed an 
empire greater in extent, more abounding with riches, and as 
flovrifhing in learning as that of Rome in her higheft glory ; 
that they raifed this empire in fhorter time than the Romans 
took to fubdue fifty miles round their own capital; and that 
the power, the ftate, and the wealth of the proudelt Roman 
emperor were far inferior to thofe of plain, praying Mahometan 
priefts ; for fuch were the caliphs of Bagdat, of whom the vo- 
lume before us treats. 

The principles upon which the caliphat and the popedom 
were raifed were the fame; a firm reliance upon the credulity 
and fuperftition of mankind, which have two enemies: the 
one is ferocious barbarity, the other, enlightened under- 
fianding. The caliphat was ruined by the former, the pope- 
dom was wounded by the latter. The caliphat is extin@, and 
the popedom only continues to breathe ; becaufe the operations 
of the pen are more gentle than thofe of the fword. The 
founders of the caliphat had an advantage over thofe of the 
popedom ; becau‘e the Arabs were more uninformed than the 
Italians. The caliphe were all-powerful at Bagdat, where they 
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* Seep, 258 of this volume. 
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reigned in greater glory, and at the fame time with more ele- 
gance, than monarchs ever were known to poffefs. The popes 
had no power at Rome, from whence they were driven for many 
years, and obliged to refide at Avignon; and though their cre- 
dit could not bring them five farthings in Rome, yet they dif- 
pofed of crowns, monarchies, and principalities of all kinds, 
throughout the reft of Chriftendom. The reafon of this differ- 
ence is, that the more remote from the feat of empire people 
are, they are the more barbarous, and confequently the more 
credulous and fuperftitious. The caliphs chofe for their refi- 
dence a fpot that had fcarcely been inhabited before, and whofe 
adjacencies were the feats of ignorance and zeal; and therefore 
on that fpot the caliph was abfolute. The popes fettled at 
Rome, which had not forgot her former glory, and where her 
inhabitants retained, at leaft, an odour of fcience, arts, and li- 
berty; and therefore it was more difficult to writhe the yoke of 
delufive religion round their necks. 

Mr. Guthrie (for we will venture to pronounce him the au- 
thor of this volume) introduces his hiftory of the caliphat in 
the following manner: 

‘ The ftate of religion in Europe, Afia, and other parts of 
the then known world, was extremely favourable to the defigns 
of the impoftor Mahomet. The Chriftian religion was, at 
that time, fo defaced by fchifm and abfurdity in many places, 
that a virtuous paganifm was far more eligible. Vaft tra&ts of 
the interior parts of Afia were inhabited by idolaters, The 
Jews, the moft unfociable and unamiable of all people, were 
there very numerous ; and the Arabs, amongft whom that im- 
poftor arofe, profeffed a religion, of which the ground-work 
was Paganifm, but deformed by the abfurdities of Judaifm, 
and of degenerated Chriftianity. Nor were either the civil or 
military virtues of the times of fuperior excellency ; the eaftern 
empire declining in point of power, and the weftern being 
over-run by barbarifm and fuperftition. 

‘Such was the general {tate of affairs in Europe and in Afia 
in the year of Chrift 578, when, on the twenty-fecond day of 
April, Mahomet, or, as he is called by the Arabian writers, 
Mohammed, the legiflator of a new empire, and the founder 
of a new religion, was born at Mecca, a city of Arabia. He 
was, according to the hiftorians of his own times and country, 
lineally defcended from a family that had for fome time held 
the principality of Mecca ; which feems to have confifted chiefly 
in the poffeffion of the Caaba, an idolatrous temple, held in 
high veneration amongft the Arabians. The name of Maho- 
met’s father was Abdallah, the moft beautiful perfonage amongft 


his countrymen; and his mother’s name was Amena, who was 
equally 
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equally diftinguifhed, both for beauty and virtue. But, in or- 
der to give the reader a clear idea of the hiftory of this won- 
derful impoftor, it is neceflary to premife fomewhat concerning 
the general character of his country and countrymen. 

‘ The neighbourhood of Mecca, where Mahomet was born, 
was a barren, thirfty foil; but the few fruits and vegetables 
it produced were exquifite in their kinds. Their inhabitants 
appear to have been totally ignorant of agriculture, and lived 
incredibly temperate and abftemious; feldom tafting animal 
food, and almoft utter ftrangers to all the luxuries of life. 
They feem, however, to have praétifed certain manufactures, 
which they exported upon camels in caravans, or large com- 
panies, and bartered with, or fold to, the neighbouring peo- 
ple. Being thus blefled with temperance, the fmalleft degree 
of affluence made them happy. They appear to have been 
naturally humane and hofpitable;. and the drynefs of their 
foil, and falubrity of their air, undoubtedly contributed to that 
quicknefs of apprehenfion, and ftrength of imagination, for 
which the Arabs have been always diftinguifhed. They feem 
to have been rather laborious than induftrious ; and to have 
toiled hard for a very fcanty living, without applying to thofe 
arts which might have improved either the foil or the genius of 
their country. Their manners were fimple and fincere, which 
made it the eafier to practife upon their underftanding. Fond 
by difpofition of whatever was marvellous, they were exceflively 
credulous, though fome amongft them were poffeffed of found 
judgments, as well as lively talents. They were void of am- 
bition, and confequently not fond of enterprize; though no 
people were, either by nature or habit, as afterwards appeared, 
better fitted for it. This, in a great meafure, was owing to 
their exceflive love of contemplation, poetry, and all kinds of 
ideal entertainments. Their figures of fpeech were frequently 
bold and beautiful; even their common difcourfe was full of 
fentiment, and every man amongft them was naturally a poet. 
But thofe virtues were often carried into extremes; for they 
were fuperftitious to the greateft degree. The men of learning 
amongit them feem to have been well verfed in the hiftory of 
the Old Teitament, and the traditions of the Jews; and they 
profeffed a regard for the Chriftian Meffiah. But the truth is, 
that, divided as they were into numerous tribes or families, 
every fept had a religion peculiar to itfelf. 

‘Of thofe fepts, that from which Mahomet defcended, which, 
from the moft eminent of his anceftors, were fometimes called 
that of Haftham, was the moft confiderable, being princes of 
the Koreifh; for fo the inhabitants of Mecca were denominated, 
Abdalla, the father of Mahomet, died young, and. left his wife 
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and infant fon to the care of his father Motalleb. This vene- 
rable old man had many other children, who were all of them 
grown up, and made great figures in the ftate, while all the 
wealth of young Mahomet and his mother confifted of five ca- 
mels and one Ethiopian flave. 

* Afier what has been faid of the natural turn of the iiiin 
the reader will not be furprifed, if theit hiftorians have been 
very liberal of the prodigies that attended the birth of their 
prophet, which, however, fhall be omitted here, many of 
them being no other than a difguifed colle&ion of the like 
incidents from other authors, and even from the evangelifls, 
Young Mahomet was fent to the defert to be nurfed: while 
he was there, he had fome fits of the falling ficknefs, which 
he and his followers afterwards pretended to have been a. fu- 
pernatural impolfe ; but his nurfe Halima was fo much 
frightened with the difeafe, that the carried the young prophet 
home to his mother Amena, with whom he lived till he was 
fix years of age, in a town fituated between Mecca and Medina, 
where fhe died. Upon her death, young Mahomet was 


‘taken care of by his grandfather Motalleb, who appears to 


have difcovered in him the feeds of future greatnefs. He 
treated his grandfon with great affection during his own life- 
time; and when he died, which happened in :the rioth year 
of his age, two years after the death of Amena, he bequeathed 
the care of Mahomet to his eldeft fon Abu Taleb, who. fuc- 
ceeded him in the principality, or rather chieftainthip, of the 
Koreith. 

‘ Though Abu Taleb was a man, not only cf great unde 
quence, but of great underftanding and virtue, yet it does 
not appear that he gave his nephew a very liberal education ; 
for it is certain he could not write, or, at leaft, that he pre- 
tended he could not. As the practice of commerce in Arabia 
was common to their greatett princes, and carried on In a very 
fimple, though Jaborious manner, Abu Taleb inftruéted the 
young prophet i in his owp bufinefs, and was extremely careful 
of him. 

‘ € The truth is, when Mahomet came to be about twelve or 
thirteen years of age, he difcovered every fymptom that could 
indicate his becoming, fome time or other, a moft extraordi- 
nary perfonage. To prodigious acutenefs, and infinuating 
manners, were joined in him, a moft beautiful face and per- 
fon ; and there was fomething fo fublime in his converfation, 
that his uncle feems early to have laid’ the foundation of his 
future infpiration, For having occafion to go on a ‘trading 
journey into Syria, he took the young prophet along with him, 
and introduced him -to the noquaiutante of a Neftorian monk, 
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thought to be the famons Sergius, who lived in a monaftery ar 
Bofra, a city of Syria Damafcena, 

 €Jr is to this day a fecret in what manner the fcheme of 
impofture was laid; but it is more than probable, that the 
contriver of the whole was this Neftorian monk, called by hig 
countrymen Boheira. It is ftill harder to fay, with what views 
and motives fo difficult and dangerous a fcheme was planned 
and executed; but it is certain, that Abu Taleb, upon his re- 
turn to Mecca with his nephew, pretended that the monk had 
difcovered in Mahomet the feal of prophecy, which confifted in 
akind of wen, or protuberance of flefh, growing between his 
fhoulders; and that he had predicted his nephew’s future mif- 
fion by an impulfe of divinity. Mahomet’s perfon and manners, 

which, as he grew up, became more and more beautiful and 
dignified, were well fitted to fecond thofe extraordivary preten- 
fions; and the fincerity and candour he difcovered in all his 
words and a¢tion were fuch, as gained him, amongft his coun- 
trymen, the epithet of The Faithful. Between the fourteenth 
and the twentieth year of his age, he gave fignal proofs.of his 
courage and condu& in war, by a campaign which he made, 
under his uncle Abu Taleb, againft the tribes of Keran and 
Hawazan, which terminated favourably for the Koreith. 

‘ Notwithfianding Mahomet’s occupations of war and com- 
merce, it is probable he was flill improving in the arts of im- 
pofture, and affifted in all his fchemes by the artful monk.’ 

The remaining part of this volume is filled with the hiflory 
of the caliphs; but though every page of it is equally curi- 
ous and inftructive as the extract we have given, we dare not 
violate the facred engagement we have plighted to the public, 
by concealing that the greateft part of the matter it contains 
feems to have been furnifhed by the writers of the Univecfal 
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XI. The Beauties of Nature and Art difplayed: In a Tour through 
the World. 14 Vols. in Eighteens, with Cuts and Maps, Pr. 
1/, 15. Jewed. Payne. 


HERE is fomething fo judicious in the preface to this 
work, that we heartily concur with the authors in regard 

to the utility as well as pleafure which their defign mutft afford. 
The prefs, when thus employed in the innocent amufement of 
the public, fhould be ever encouraged with candid approbation ; 
and we may venture to affirm, that the youthful reader will 
find nothing in the regions of romance or fiétion that.can give 
him greater pleafure than what a real defcription of Nature 
Bb4 her felf 
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herfelf can offer. In the one cafe, the mind is generally croud- 
ed with images that, even allowing them to be innocent, we 
ought to banifh, as they take up that room which more u/éful 
fubje&ts require. On the other hand, in reading the amufing 
accounts of Nature, under her own or human guidance, we fill 
up many difagreeable intervals of time with a ftudy which 
will always entertain and improve the underftanding. This col- 
Je&tion is introduced by the following preface, which, in fome 
meafure, anticipates all we had to fay concerning the work it- 
felf: we fhall not fcruple to avail ourfelves of an author’s affi- 
duity, but rather avoid the oftentatious pleafure of disjointing 
a writer’s words, and then offering them to the public as our 
own, a aaah | 

They acknowlege, that ‘ they took the hint of this per- 
formance from an excellent plan of natural hiftory laid down 
by Lord Bacon in his admirable effays for advancing hu- 
man knowledge. That excellent philofopher divides the {fci- 
ence of nature into ‘* The Hiftory of Generations, Prztergene- 
rations, and Arts.?? The firft comprehends the defcription of 
nature at liberty, and purfuing her ufual caufe of production ; 
the fecond contains the hiftory of nature in her errors, and de- 
viating in the produétion of monfters; the third comprizes an 
account of nature in conftraint, and obliged by art to fecond 
the intentions of man. 

‘ Succeeding naturalifts have given this defign their warmeft 
applaufe; but they feem to have refted in bare admiration. It 
may well excite furprize, how the moderns have come to reje& 
a plan of hiftory at once fo ufeful and entertaining ; and, inftead 
of defcribing nature, have Jed her through dry fyftems of their 
own invention. In fome meafure, therefore, to reduce natural 
hiftory to its moft ufeful form, we have undertaken the follow- 
ing compilation; in which, though we cannot arrogate the 
honour of any new difcovery, yet we hope the reader will find 
that we have arranged the difcoveries of others with judgment, 
and defcribed the objets of nature with accuracy. 
~ © As our defign, therefore, was, not to feek for new objects 
in nature, but to arrange thofe already known; not to excite 
public attention by our own difcoveries, but to colleét the dif- 
¢overies of others, we have here drawn, from a variety of rela- 
tions, whatever has been thought moft remarkable in the hif- 
tory of our earth and its inhabitants. We have comprifed in a 
few volumes that learning which lay concealed in foreign lan- 
guages, or difperfed in books of erudition, to which many 
reacers have as little accefs as to the diftant countries they 
defciibe. We have here attempted to give a juft and lively 
reprefentation of all that is brought forth in the regular courfe 

of 
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of produfion, all that has been produced uncommon and 
monftrous, and all that man has contributed towards altering 
the ufual courfe of operation. We have fuppreffed, however, 
the defcription of thofe objeéts with which every reader muft be 
acquainted; and while other naturalifts attempt to defcribe all 
the objeéts of nature with the moft diftinguithing prolixity, we 
have feleéted only fuch parts as are ufeful from their impor- 
tance, or ftriking from their infrequency. 

‘ We were hindered by the compafs which we allotted to our 
undertaking to enter into the intricacies of fcience, or to pur- 
fue the phantoms of fpeculation: we wrote for fuch as have 
learned to defpife the vain parade of literature, and are willing 
to acquire knowledge without the painful forms of initiation. 
To fuch, therefore, we_promife an abridgment of the moft 
amufing and, ufeful parts of learning, arranged in the moft 
uniform method, yet replete with the moft entertaining 
variety. - 

‘ Few, except fuch as have laboured at a compilation of 
this kind, are proper judges of the difficulty of the undertak- 
ing. It does not readily appear to every reader how many 
books are to be confulted, and what heaps of learned lumber 
are to be waded through, in order to eftablifh a fingle fa&, or 
to confute an inveterate error, A competent {kill in criticifm 
is required in fuch works to afcertain the degree of credit to be 
given to fome accounts, when oppofed by contradictory rela- 
tions. Some fhare of judgment is neceflary in determining 
what objects, in the general group of nature, deferves a minute 
defcription. Some knowledge of our own language is requi- 
fite in giving a uniformity of ftyle to a work drawn, as this is, 
from authors entirely negle&ful of the arts of expreffion: but, 
in a particular manner, an intimate acquaintance with the 
lateft and beft travellers is abfolutely neceflary ; fince the man- 
ners of mankind, and the face of nature, are every hour al- 
tering, and like the figures in a camera obfcura, even while 
under the pencil the colours are continually changed, fo that 
new defcriptions are ever rifing. 

‘ How far we have united in this performance thofe requifites 
_of labour, judgment, and learning, muit be fubmitted to the 
decifion of candour: it is fufficient for us to fhew here, that, 
before we entered upon our taik, we were apprifed of the dif- 
ficulty that attended fuch an. undertaking. Jn fhort, the rea- 
der muft judge for himfelf, whether this be not a more com- 
prehenfive and amufing fyftem of natural knowledge than for- 
mer works of this kind; all that we can affert, without the 
appearance of a boaft, is, that it is much lefs expenfive than 
any that has hitherto been offered to the public, Sincerity, 
therefore, 
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therefore, needs little ceremony ; we here offer a chea 
work, that contains, in a fmall compafs, the fubftance of 
a library ; and we defire. encouragement no farther, than 
as the purchafer may find his own advantage connected with 
them.” 

This is candid ; and we are of opinion, that the reader will 
difcover, that a great deal of labour, accompanied with fome 
care and judgment, has been exerted in this work, to blend the 
ufeful with the agreeable. 

We may alfo venture to aflure the public, that they wil] not 
be difappointed in the expe&ations they may form from the fol- 
lowing amplification of the title-page. 

‘ I]. A general account of every country in the world, con- 

taining either natyral or artificial curiofities ; their fituation, 
boundaries, extent, and divifions, rivers, air, foils, chief cities, 
and places of note. 
- IL A particular account of the moft curious natural produc- 
tions of each country, whether animals, vegetables, or fofiils, 
remarkable caverns, and volcanos, medicinal and other fingular 
fprings, and every ftriking obje& of curiofity, 

Ill. Particular defcriptions of the moft eminent public build. 
ings and fingular productions of art. 

IV. Remarkable laws, cuftoms, and traditions, of the inha- 
bitants of each country, their moft curious remains of antiqui- 
ty, together with a fummary view of the extraordinary revo- 
lutions that have happened among them. 

V. A particular account of the celebrated mnventions, difco- 
veries, and improvements in every branch of knowledge. Ex- 
traordinary inftances of longevity, fertility, &c. among the in- 
habitants. . 

VI. An hiftorical account of the moft remarkable earth- 
quakes, inundations, fires, epidemic difeafes, and other public 
calamities, which have at different times vifited the world.’ 

The reader can form no adequate idea of a work of this na- 
ture from a few curfory f{pecimens, adventitioufly felef&ted. The 
hiftorian of Nature fhould ever, at humble diltance, imitate 
ber great architect, who has formed her higheft beauties by 
the combination of her parts, rather than the pofitive excel- 
lence of any one of them taken feparately. ‘The authors of 
this work have been happy tn their arrangement, if we may 
afcribe to them a method which, in reality, belongs to the 
great Bacon, | 


XII. Poems 
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XII. Poems on fveral Occafions. By the Reverend Samuel Rogers, 
Reéior of Chellington, in Bedfordfhire. 800. Vol.I. Pris. 
Dodiley. 


‘HE author ef thefe poems informs us, that ‘ many of 
them were originally compofed as exercifes at fchool, and 
others written purely in compliance with the requeft of feleé& 
friends, or the preffing exigencies of particular incidents in 
life, and were never intended for public infpeétion, till a pe- 
culiarly uzhatpy combination of circumftances rendered the 
publication of them neceffary.’ 

This apology precludes, at once, all the feverity of the critic, 
and engages the candour and humanity of the reader : for 
every generous man will undoubtedly make allowances for the 
faults ‘of thofe productions which the author was unfortunately 
obliged to publith. 

This volume contains near 130 mifcellaneous pieces, which, 
upon the whole, give us no defpicable opinion of the author’s 
poetical abilities. 

' The reader will be able to form a judgment of his tafte for 
parody and humour by the following imitation of Horace. 


* Ona Favourite Hunting Mare, that was killed by a Stake. 


ae Ile et nefafto te pofuit Die,” &c. 
Hor, Lib, II. Ode XII. 


* Some carl, with facrilegious hand, 

' On fome unlucky morn, 

Firft bid within thefe mounds to ftand, 
That dire ill-fated thorn. 


I could believe the furly hind 

Would kill his friend, or wife 5 
IT could fuppofe his ruftic mind 
Foe to the joys of life. 


What to avoml who can forefee, 
When death’s impartial dart, 
Or from a ftone,.or rotten tree, 
Can pierce each living heart? 


But O! ye matters of the reins, 
To her fome favour fhew, 
Ye who have left Newmarket’s plains, 
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* To ride in realms below ; 
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Rogers’s Poems. 


Should you efpy, in thofe domains, 
Bald Cuartotre’s wandering. ghoft, 
Commend her, and you’ll find your pains 
And friendfhip is not loft. 


Tell PLuto fhe will bear the road, 
And pray ye now remind him ; 

She’ll not refufe to take the load 
Of Proszrrine behind him.’ 


There is an agreeable eafe and vivacity in the following ode. 


‘CHLOE ROMPING. 


« Chloe, averfe to prudifh airs, 
Pert, frifky, young, and gay ; 

Tho’ conftantly fhe faid her pray’rs, 
Would fometimes romp and play. 


Why not? the goddeffes above, 
As faucy poets fhow, 

In Jove’s all-fpacious palace love 
To romp like nymphs below. 


Some fages fay, that matter hurl’d 
Thro’ fpace etherial thither, 
By romping atoms form’d the world, 
Well jumbled altogether. 


Dame Nature firft the romp began ; 
And ages all evince, 

That woman fondly mad hath ran 
With romping ever fince. 


Thus whilft at balls, with air genteel, 
Each flowing form we fee ; 

Dancing, in fac, is romping ftill 
With regularity. 


Hence routs and drums a romp I call, 
Tho’ by a duchefs made; 

And what’s the greateft romp of all, 
A midnight mafquerade. 


Tis hence gay Chloe’s airy life 
Receives the general ftamp ; 

*Tis hence, before fhe is a wife, 
She fometimes loves to romp. 


Yet ceafe, dear nymph, that Floral fport, 
Whence Love has keener darts ; 

Tho’ you may practife it unhurt, 

Too deep it wounds our hearts, 








Rogers’s Poems. 


O! whilft you tread with filent pace 
Amidft the fhady grove, 

Or prefs the chair with eafy grace, 
Or in the minuet move; 


Or leaning on your fnowy arms, 
Juft hum a fonnet o’er ; 

Aftonith’d we furvey thy charms ; 
We gaze, admire, adore. 


But round the room in frolic mood 
When thus you frifk it fo, 

And force in brifker tides the blood 
O’er rofy cheeks to flow : 


While thus you fcatter heedlefs darts, 
Without a certain aim ; 

At random thrown they pierce all hearts, 
Like Jove’s ztherial flame. 


Sol’s chariot thus, which in due place, 
Does genial warmth infpire; 

Once left to run a giddy race, 
Set all the world on fire,’ 


We fhall only add a fpecimen of our author’s genius in epi- 
gramatical compofitions. 


‘ Great Shakefpear with genius difdaining all rules, 
Above the cold phlegm or the fripp’ry of fchools, 
Appeal’d to the heart for fuccefs of his plays, 

And trufted to Nature alone for the bays. 

‘ Defpairing of glory but what rofe from art ; 
Old Johnfon apply’d to the head, not the heart; 
On the nicenefs of rules he founded his caufe, 
And ravifh’d from regular method applaufe. 

‘ May we judge from the honours each author has 

ihar’d, 
How trifling is Art when with Nature compar’d.’ 


We cannot, however, affure the reader, that he will receive 
equal pleafure from the perufal of all our author’s produétions. 
Some of them, he obferves, were exercifes at fchool—Anacreon 


and Horace do not always appear, in the language of our poet, — 


with that brilliancy and fpirit which diftinguifh the original 
compofitions of thofe elegant writers. 
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XII}. L’E/pion Chinois ; ou L’Envoyé Secret dela Cour de Pekin; pour 
Examiner |’ Etat prefent de L’Europe. Traduit duChinois. That 
is, The Chinefe Spy, or the fecret Agent of the Court of Pekin 
appointed to examine into the prefent State of Europe. Tranflated 
rom the Chinefe Language. 6 Volumes in 12zmo. Imported by 
Becket and De Hondt. 


EW governments in Europe have been better fupplied with 
thofe conveyers of fecret intelligence, vulgarly known by 
the name of Spies, than the antient and venerable republic of 
letters. Agents of different religions and countries, Turks, 
Jews, and Perfians, have inlifted themfelves into its fervice, and 
been all diftinguifhed by the importance of their difcoveries. At 
length appears an emiffary from the extremity of the Eaft, who 
has favoured us with his remarks on the cuftoms, manners, 
religion, and government of this weftern part of the world. 

It muft, indeed, be acknowledged, that thefe ingenious lucu- 
brations, publifhed under fictitious charaéters, have been gene- 
rally well received throughout Europe. The fentiments of a 
writer, who is fuppofed to have received an education fo differ- 
ent from our own, are apt to excite our curiofity ; and the free- 
dom of his remarks oftentimes pleafes our fancy, even when 
our national vanity is offended. Befides, the pomp of oriental 
tile, conveys an idea of fublimity, and the exotic turn of ex- 
preflion infpires the minds of the vulgar with a kind of awe and 
veneration. Under this difguife the writer alfo aflumes a greater 
liberty of cenfuring the abufes and ridiculous cuftoms of his own 
country ; a liberty which peradventure would not be fo well 
relifhed, were his animadverfions to be ftripped of thofe borrow- 
ed ornaments, and delivered in the native fimplicity of European 
language. 

‘Thus the Turkith Spy is admired to this day, not only for 
the hiltory of the times, and the fhrewd obfervations on Euro- 
pean manners, but likewife for the turgidity of the eaftern 
forms and the folemnity of Afiatic elacution. Thus the ftile-of 
the Perfian letters feldom fails to engage our fancy, while 
our judgment is alfo pleafed with the cenfures which the inge- 
nicus author * paffes on his own countrymen, for their cuftom 
of treating the moft trifling things with ferioufne(s, and turn- 
ing the molt important into ridicule; for the noife and empti- 
nels of their converfation ; for their extravagance of tafie; for 
theic rege of writing without thonght, and judging without 





* Montefquieu. 


knowledge ; 
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knowledge ; and for their barbarous difdain of the moft refpec- 
table occupations of acitizen, namely, commerce and the ad- 
miniftration of juftice. 

The author of the work now before us feems to have fol 
lowed the plan of that celebrated writer. In particular, he has 
endeavoured to imitate the fprightlinefs and energy of his ftile; 
and his laconic expreffion. But, above all, he has been direéted 
by that excellent model, in the freedom of his remarks on ‘the 
two molt important topics of religion and government. Here; 
it muft be allowed that he has fuftained the charaer of a’Chi- 
nefe obferver, having delivered his ‘fentiments with the fame 
impartiality in regard to his own country, as if he were really a 
hative of that eaftern empire: and we cannot help thinking 
that it muft afford no fmall entertainment to an Englifh reader, 
to fee him on the onehand difplaying fuch a vein of humour in 
the defcription of French levities and follies; and, on’ the other, 
exerting the utmoft poignancy of refined fatire againft the vices 
of minifters, generals, and other great men belonging to that 
nation. Whether his work will be relifhed in ‘France on that 
acéount, we very much queftion ; but io Britain, the feat of 
civil and religious liberty, w5i fentire gue velis, SF que Jentias di- 
rere licet, fuch‘a fpirit of freedom is in a writer a fure means of 
recommending his work to the public. 

For the fame reafon we muft applaud this author’s impattia- 
lity, when he comes to treat of England: for while he com- 
mends our excellent conftitution, and does juftice to our vir- 
tues, of which we hope there are ftill fome remains; heat the 
fame time draws ‘the ftronge(t pi@ure of our vices and ‘follies, 
and points out the unhappy confequences of our preient ftate ‘of 
luxury and corruption, It is trues he dees not feem to be al- 
ways fo well acquainted with-the: principles of our cenftitution, 
and he has taken fome liberties that; perhaps, are owing to 
mifinformation *; but it may be dbferved that very few foreign- 
ers who have attempted to write of the Englifh government, 
are exempt from error, not even the great Montefquieu him@ 
felf excepted. 

The account the editor gives » df thefe letters is very concifé. 
Fe pretends that the Chinefe agents had been’ fent by their 
court to enquire into the prefent ftate ofthis part of the globe's 
that he happened to meet them at Port )’Orient, jut at the 
time of their landing; and that they made him handfome pré- 
femts to accompany them in their travels through Europe. Dur- 
ing his prozrefs with thofe emiflaries, he had an opportunity of 
coming ata great number of their letters, which he thougtit 
worthy of being commun! icated to the public. This is-the hi 
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tory of his book, in which he performs only the office of 4 
tranflator. He owns, however, that he has abridged a little of 
the Chinefe ceremonial, and rejeéted fome of that oriental ftiff- 
nefs, which, he apprehends, would have been extremely tire- 
fome to the European reader. Thefe letters he publithes exact- 
ly in the fame order as they were written, without attempting 
to methodize or combine them in any regular feries. Travellers, 
he fays, write of things as they prefent themfelves to their 
view. ‘This variety, being founded in nature, is preferable to 
art, which is ever a flave to rule and method. 

Some may be furprifed, fays our editor, that thefe ftrangers 
fhould be acquainted with an infinite number of things, which 
are oftentimes concealed from the very people among whom 
they travel; but this muft be attributed to that uncommon 
fagacity which forms the charaéteriftic of thofe Afiatics. The 
Chinefe are our mafters in regard to Jaw, morality, and poli- 
tics ; a pre-eminence partly derived from their antiquity: for 
the government of that empire was formed a confiderable time 
before any European eftablifhment. This long fucceffion of 
ideas on the duties of civil life, has rendered them the beit mo- 
ralifts in the world. The Chinefe obfervers are fuppofed 
at prefent to be in the beginning of their tour, and to have 
travelled no farther than through France, Italy, and England. 
Should the public relifh their refletions, the remainder of thefe* 
letters concerning the other kingdoms and ftates of Europe will 
be foon fubmitted to their infpe&tion. We fhall give here a few 
extracts from this work, that the reader may form fome judg- 
ment of the author’s ftile and humour, as well as the jufinefs of 
his obfervations. 


‘LETTER VI. 
The Mandarin Cham-pi-pi to the Mandarin Kie-tou-na, at Pekin, 


‘ Yefterday we quitted Port l’Orient in a public carriage, in 
order to continue our journey to the capital of the European 
world. In proportion as we advanced upon the continent, we 
fought for France every-where, and found it no-where. In- 
ftead of a fertile and plentiful country, as it had been repre- 
fented to us, we beheld only barren and defert plains. We no- 
where difcovered that beautiful Chinefe agriculture, which ren- 
ders ours one of the moft fertile empires in the world. France 
is to this day in the very fame ftate in which it came out of the 
hands of nature. A few old oaks tottering to their fall, fields 
badly tilled, meadows ill watered, orchards extremely fcanty of 
fruit, which is bad in its kind, conftitute the agriculture of the 
mation, Our defire was to fee the monarchy, and we were 
given to underftand that Paris comprifed the whole me a 
7 : ot 
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Not being able to find out the country, we looked out for the 
inhabitants ; but we difcovered only a few favages difperfed up 
and down. 

* In the fields of France are even animals, who walk upon 
two legs, which are called men, but whofe figure is fcarcely hu- 
man. ‘Their bodies are flimfy and emaciated. Nature is in 
them quite wafted and exhauited for want of aliments. Thefe 
wretches, who are neither fed nor cloathed, inhabit a fort of 
tombs cut in the earth, and which, in the language of the coun- 
try, are called houfes. They never fo much as dream of ftudy- 
ing or cultivating the fciences ; all their knowledge and learn- 
ing may be teduced to a fort of an inftin@, which borders near- 
ly upon that of brutes. Thefe French favages fpeak no lan- 
guage; they jabber a fort of jargon, which nobody underftands 
but themfelves; their whole induitry is exertedin rootingin the 
earth, from which they derived a wretched fubfiftence. Moft of 
them live upon nuts and acorns, and have no other nourifh- 
ment but that of brute beafts. Their bread they earn by the 
fweat of their brows, ever ftruggling with mifery and diftrefs ; 
condemned by their condition of life to conftant labour and fa~ 
tigue, their mifery always ftares them in the face. Thefe men 
are ftrangers to thofe conveniencies and recreations, which alle- 
viate the mifery of human life. They don’t know whether 
their country has one common parent, or whether the public 
is governed by blind chance alone; and they would not even 
know that a king ruled over them, if he did not every day pub- 
lifh edits, requiring them to pay him money. Conceive to 
yourfelves the portrait of indigence, the picture of poverty, and 
the moft frightful appearance of human mifery. Every French 
village isan infirmary, every hamlet is an hofpital. Since our 
departure we have conftantly travelled in company. Our coach 
was efcorted during the whole journey by a multitude of beg- 
gars, by whom we were inceflantly peftered. 

The day before yefterday, as we ftopped in order to dine at 
alittle town, the name of which I have forgot, I faw an object 
which affected me, and I doubt not but you will feel fome emo- 
tion in reading my account of it. Our poftilion, who had, per- 
haps, perceived that 1 was of a compaffionate temper, carried 
me into a hut, which had .more the appearance of a fepulchre 
than of the habitation of a human creature. I there faw a wo- 
man .of about thirty years of age, lying upon atrufs of ftraw, 
furrounded by four little children, one of which had juft died 
by its parent for want of food, and the other three were upon 
the point of expiring with the mother, who was quite exhaufted 
by giving fuck to her young ones, This affeting fcene drew 
tears from my eyes ; I lamented the wretched condition of hu- 
man nature, feeing it reduced to this extremity. I relieved the 
Vou, XVIII. November, 1764. Cc UN» 
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unbappy ¢reature, and quitted this fepulchre, felicitating my- 
felf upon being born under a government which fhelters its fub- 
je&s from fuch extremity of diftrefs. 

‘Thefe Mocking miferies are not here cafualevents, but com- 
mon cafes. I have been credibly informed, that there are now 
in this kingdom two millions of fubje&s, who have neither houfe 
nor home: ’tis thought there are two millions more, who, 
though they do not abfolutely die of hunger, lead a miferable 
life for want of proper fuftenance. Ifhall here draw a cartain 
over this picture, which degrades humanity, and. refle&s dif- 
honour on civil government. From this fketch you may juftly 
conclude, that the moft powerful monarch of Europe i is: a king 
of beggars.’ 


‘LETTER LXXIE. 


The Mandarin Cham-pi-pi, to the Mandarin Minifter at Pekin. 


‘ That the Paris footmen have the impudence'to affume the 
names and titles of their mafters, I very well know, as having 
feen inftances of it; but that they form a body politic in the 
ftate, is what I never fhould have imagined. 

¢ They hold their meetings in little taverns round about the 
play-houfes; where, while their mafters are fplitting their fides 
with laughing at the fooleries of the actors, they, with a ferio- 
comical air, fettle the affairs of the nation: thefe councils are 
very refpectable. The principal. clergy appear there in livery ; 
the chief officers of ftate in motley-cloaths; and the grandees 
in colotirs, Thefe political rendezvous’ might be called the 
Party-coloured-Congrefs, 

-© | did not know that T lodged-near fo wands a fociety, 
till laft night, being Friday, a greatopera day, I happened to 
be ftanding at one of, the back windows.of.my apartment, which 
opens into avery narrow court, with. a tavern in-it; and here 
I faw on the oppofite fide, through a - balcony, a room full of 
livery-fervants. : 

é I perceived this company without much minding them, 
when the waiter coming up to.a table near the window which 
faced mine, addrefled himfelf to the miftrefs. of the houfe; who 
was turning over a large book, and faid to her with a loud 
voice, 4 pint of wine, madam, for the cantina! de Bernis; a bottle of 
beer for the duke of Orleans; tao ptnny-worth' of chesfe “for the 
prince de Soubife; and a quartern of brandy for the archbifbop of. 
Paris. 

* Thefe words drew my attention, and I liftened to: what 
paffed in that room, when foon after a.footman, looking 
fteadily on another, held out his hand, and cailed to him, Ah! 
Is it thou, abbé! where, in God’s name, haft thou been hiding 

thyfelf? 
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thyfelf ? "Tis an age fince thou haft been amongft.us,—I am 
juft come from the country, anfwered he, with my .mafter the 
grand vicar. Paris isa new place to me, and nat a word do I 
know of what is paffing in the kingdom; for; at,.Lyons, at 
Montpelier, or at Thouloufe, the part of the world from 
whence IF am come, they have no other news-paper than the 
wretched gazette of Avignon. Well; and what news, conti- 
nued he, and how goes it with Frasce ? Faith, my poor abbé, 
never worfe, anfwered the other: there is po government in 
the ftate ; the monarchy is turned topfy-turvy ; nothing but 
complaints, go where you will: every one is ftriving to.pay the 
taxes, and no body has any money : indeed the calamity is ge- 
neral, fo that no one has a particular right toclamour, for, to 
avoid partiality, a tax has been laid even on tavern-figns. 

‘ And what fayeft thou to this confufion, you duke de Choi- 
feuil? replied the abbé, {peaking to another footman. I, .an- 
fwered the latter ; it does not concern me; my department is 
foreign. affairs : if things go well with France abroad, little care 
I about what is doing at home. ° tat er ial 

« And thou, count de St.' Florentine, continued he,,. addreff- 
ing himfelf to a pigmy of a ‘man, with an ill-favoured coun- 
tenance, what’ fayeft thou to the matter ? Neither dos that 
concern me, faid the latter; the government of the capital 
is my province ; and my hands are fo full with it, that I have 
not time to think on the ftate’: the kingdom of Paris will, not 
allow me to mind that of France. <n hennolao-Utin' 

‘ The play- houfes are under my care, and th ‘adtrefles alone 
plague me from morning tifl*night ; thofe huifes are baiting 
me perpetoally. I proteft, fays one, I will not itg that part 3 
there is nothing engaging in it ; the whole’ of it mak but.two, 
infignificant airs. Another ftorms, T will rile above. mademoi- 
felle Numiere, or never mote fet foot on the ftage, _ Belides, 
religion being alfo under my infpeflion, I have now.a heavy 
weight on my fhoulders. Since the priéfts have taken it into 
their heads. to mutiny againft the parliament, I am obliged to 
be inceflantly making out Uettres de cachet. I believe, added he, 
that the devil is in all our priefts, for to nobody will they admi- 
nifter the facrament. ‘They infift that confeffional ‘es muft. 
be produced tothemt: fuch folly! a dying man has other things 
to do than to make formal confeffions. “ = : 

* Now Ber—t—n, continued he, looking at a meagre, mon- 
key-faced footman, as thou art comptroller of the finances, let. 
us hear thy atchievements. How go the finances’ f - How go 
they ? anfwered this animated mummy ; they go into Germa- 
ny. If this holds, the comptrollerfhip will be very eafily dif- 
charged ; it will be the eafieft poft in the kingdom, fo eafy, that 
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a capuchin will be able to manage, it... For thefe three mouths 
paft not a crown has been paid in,; and, though quite bare of 
money, | am dunned about it from-all quarters, _ My lord, fays 
the furveyor of theinavy, I ftand in need of an immediate fup- 
ply; money I muft have, otherwife I give you notice, that it is 
all over with the marine. My lord, fays the fecretary at war, 
twenty regiments are to be cloathed; here’s an account of the 
charge, and you "be pleafed.to.give an order for the money. 

My lord, continues a contractor of the victualling-office, I want 
three millions, I muft have them. immediately ; if I have not 
them within a week, the army in Germany may ftarve for me. 
Thefe gentlemen, to be fure, muft think me made of money, or 


that I make money. 
* Gentlemen, interrepted a party-coloured brother, fo much 


for the conduct of the miniftry ; that is ia every body’s mouth ; 
let us talk of our military operations. How are our matters 
in Germany? They can’t well be worfe, anfwered a difband- 
ed officer, who, two months before, had turned footman. It is 
but lately that I left that army, fo can talk to the purpofe of it, 
Never was there fuch a fet of wretched bluaderers as our generals. 

© *Sblood; interrupted the archbifhop of Paris, it is not their 
fault ; it is albowimgto the court: why do they employ gene- 
rals who know nothing of heges, and battles ?. church- benefices 
wold fuit them better; andgive, the command of thé armies to 
bifhops. Your grace is in the right, added a footman of the 
prince of Comi 3 moft of the Fxeach officers fhould be put to 
fay mafs, aad tetithe monks and,priefts gird an the {word they 
would make better generals, take, my word for it, than’ thofe 
Who at prétent command our anmjss. 

«Damn your church-gentry, replied a domeftic of the prince 
of Condé; théy-are sas much: at,,a; lof in the field as others : 
did riét our’ court, s’other day, fend. an ,abbé to command the, 
troops'in Germany, and what, were jhis mi ighty feats? Did not 
he get a fevere drubbing, with, the JofS of twelve of fifteen thou- 
fand men? ‘and then he comes, away to Verfailles, to acquaint 
the king that-his Knowledge reached.no farther, Here a valet 
of the prince Of Clermont calledoyt: Fair, and fofily, gentle- 
men; /P was myfelf. in that expedition ; and well. planned it 
was; fo that we were ccpficentof, giving the enemy,.a fmart 
dtubbing : bat, unluckily for, Krance, the ahbé de St, Germain 
dés Prez had omitted: fayieg his brevi iary that day, 

© ‘Gentlemen, faid:.a little maa in an upilorm, ra. fing his 
voice, I am*only an enfign, reduced by want to relinquith 
my employinent; and wait upon.a.clerk of the court of aids ; 
but Jet his majefty make me general of his German army, 


I would engage, and give fecurity for the performance, to 
take > 
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take Hanover, and within fix months to lodge the oxent grand- | 
fon of the marquis of Brandenburg i in the caftle of Vincennes, 

¢ Here an old fervant of marhhal Belleifle took up the cud- 
gels : Give me leave, Mr. Enfign, to tell you, thatis eafier faid 
tlian done ; the king of Pruffia is in his own copntry ;. beshas 
‘an army of two hundred thoufand men, which he commands 
in perfon, and that gives him a vatt advantage overus.- [. 
don’t fay bur that he may be reduced, but it muft be-by time 
and patience. Armies on afmies muft be fent thither, and 
frefh ‘troops be continually replacing the former: |We never 
could do any thing in Germany; and all the glory;wevhaveiac-. 
quired there has been by running away: the'only.thing, which 
gained Fran¢ée reputation jn the north, was the ever-famous. re- 
treat made by me in the laft war. 

‘ To this fanfaronade, a footman of Mal—+b-—s made an- 
fwer, Under favour, marfhal, thou art a doating old fellow ; 
had I been at the helm, nothing ‘fheuldft thou have had to do 
with the condu@’of the war, unlefs fetting youiover-the forages, 
That is all you are’ fit for ; you imagine armies to be like trufles 
of hay, which may be replaced by‘new forages. 

« My lords, interrupted a politician drefled lin green, here’s 
the caufe of all our misforturies 3 not a fingle generak:have, we 
of any capacity. That is a plant which aow>ra longer grows 
in France. One would think that the whole dpecies of it, was. 
loft; the great marfhal Saxe'feems at bis death tovhave hut the 
door of military glory, and carried away the id with him to 
the grave. 

© Really, gentlemen, faid another politician, whofe name q 
found to be St. Jean, ’tis quite amazing that thete) fhould be no 
heads in the kingdom. Buta thought comes.into, my mind ; 
Since all the male commanders fent one afrer:another into Ger- 
many, have mifcarried, what fay ye to trying female.generals? 
Two or three ladies, with large hoops, at the,yhead of, our ar- 
mies, would ftrike the enemy allof a heap... Ihave. heard that 
there are irregular thrufts, by which the beftfencing-mafters are 
often deceived, The king of Pruffia would, perhaps, be put to 
a ftand, at the fight of a commander. fet off with patches and 
ribbands. At the very worft, we could’ only lofe battles drawn 
up by a fan, as we lofe thofe which are conduéted, by a.trun- ' 
cheon: befides, one hope would ftill remain; for, though the 
king of Pruffia be not a man of gallantry, he would perhaps 
be afhamed to beat a pretty woman, and rather refign, the vic- 
tory in her favour. Here a coachman belonging.to a bifhop 
from Languedoc ftopped him fhort. You know.a.great deal of 
that prince indeed! But I tell you, were the # dea & # her- | 
lf to give him battle, he would endeavour to trim her; and it 
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would not be his fault, if he did not take her prifoner, with a 
view of getting a large ranfom from # # * * & #% % * * 
“see. Thsknge@ ee eee 8 * & & * # 
“* * %& & & @ & & & % % has laid down his plan, and 
he is determined to ruin Europe for the noble pleafure of being 
talked of when he is in his grave, | 

* That’s going a great way, faid an author’s cook, for a lit- 
tle fhrimp of a crown, whofe majefty is under five feet two 
inches. Gentlemen, continued he, I am, by profeflion, a cook ; 
if any power. in Europe will give me a.handfome reward, ril 
engage to poi— you underftand me; a word to the wife is 
enough. A German fricafee will do the bufinefs, or an Eng- 
lith ragout will be ftill better; but, to make fure work of it, 
I would tofs him up aSpanifh olio. 

* Gentlemen, faid a political courier, who hitherto had not 
opened his mouth, you mind nothing but Germany ;, the king 
of Pruffia is continually before you ; yet it is not there that the 
faddle galls : were we ever fo fuccefsful in the north, our affairs 
would not mend. Land battles are nothing to us; it is only 
féa-victories that, will fet us to rights: the main point for France 
is to humble the pride of the yapouring Britons. And how 
would you have us cope with England without a fleet, faid the 
high admiral ? | 

* € ‘That’s for thee, Ber—r, faid the fame politician, toa furly 
kind of man, the blame lies at thy.door ; and after all, why do 
you let France be without a navy? ‘That’s the way of .all you 
fchemers, anfwered the other haftily ; you would have one 
build a fleet of fhips at once, as you raife an army of foldiers. 
Great fchemes are.always ial with great obftacles; for, in- 
ftance, I had laid down the finelt plan * a navy that had ever 
been formed. in France: it was for completely building and 
equipping no lefs than forty thips of the line... I had made pro- 
vifion for the guns, fmall arms, carriages, bullets, balls, fails, 
rigging, pitch, tar, cachors. charts, and compafies ;. but on my 
giving orders for building the fleet, I found I had. forgot the 
timber. I underftand you, Ber—r, faid the fame orator to him; 
having been a long time in the police as commiffioner for light- 
ing the ftreets, you imagined that a fhip might be built with as 
few materials as a lanthorn. 

¢ Here they were interrupted by a footman, in a Pompadour 
colour : you are all a parcel of ignoramus’s in politics, as blind 
as beetles ; tis only my miftrefs and I who have the key to the 
aifairs of France—I know what I mean, and that’s enough—I 
shall not declare myfelf any farther: we fhall foon fee rare do- 
ings—-Not only the times in which we.live, but even the moft 
remote pofterity, will remember the prelent miniftry. What 
though 
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though France has met with fome rubs in the former cam- 
paigns, and the battles in Germany don’t go on our fide ; and 
though we have ‘loft four hundred millions of money, and fix 
hundred thoufand mén, pray could we expend lefs in a war with 
which we had nothing to do? 

«Bat, gentlemen, faid atiother, who had all this while been 
filent, what refolution will you. come to? The opera is near 
ending, and our mafters will be coming out ;. before we rife 
fomething muft be determined concerning the kingdom, other- 
wife oui’ meeting would be no more to the purpofe than that 
of fovereipns, where much is talked of and nothing concluded : 
what do you vote for, gentlemen ? 

‘ I, faid the footman of a purveyor-general, am for half a 
dozen more campaigns, and as many battles, that we may quell 
the obftinacy of our enemies. 

‘ And how the devil will you go on with the war, replied a 
footman of the farmer-general, without thé pence? All the 
cath in the kingdom is in our coffers, and we afe determined 
not to lend the government a ‘fous, without having the crown 
jewels in pledge : for as to the king’s revenues théy are already 
dipped for feveral years ; fo that it would be dangerous’ to 
draw our purfe-ftrings. The miniftry, indeed, has ftill a re- 
fource ;' they may faddle the people with more taxes, but that 
can’t turnout to any great matter: the people ‘have nothing 
left ;.we have drained them of all their radical moifture 5 they 
are as dry as tinder. 

« Well, gentlemen, faid the footman to ‘the great. almoner 
of France, Jet us e’en come to a peace. “Two or three mea 
calpa’y-will abfolve us from all our paft politi¢al fins. 

‘ Very well’ fpoke, replied M. de B—f—’s footman ; and 
Fil go myfelf with my mafter to London, ‘and open the nego- 
tiation, © Did ever any-one hear fuch a coxtomb, and thy maf- 
ter is no better, faid a footman of the duké de Niv- -r-n=s, you 
pretend to fuch an honour!’ That B-f-y of thine is too heavy- ° 
arfed for fach a lofty’ branch of politics : Pll venture to foretel 
that, if he is fent to that court, he’ll come back with his 
fingers it his mouth.’ My lord duke, and his fecretary Moreau, 
are the only men to bring fuch a weighty affair to a happy 
iflue, My mafter has brought the court of Rome to liftep to rea- 
fon, and fo he will. that of London ; king George is no better 
catholic than the pope : and, if the duke found means to fling 
the Vatican, with ail its policy, he will, doubtlefs, be a match 
for St. James’s. 

‘ Here a waiter brought word that the opera was done: this 
diffolved the congrefs; all‘paid their reckonings, lighted their 
flambeaux, and leaped up behind their mafters coaches; only: 
Cc4 B-f{-y’s 
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B-f-y’s poor valet, not having wherewith to difcharge his 
fhare,. which came to five fous three deniers, remainedin pawn 
till the definitive treaty between the two crowns, when the ar- 
ticle of prifoners was to come on the carpet.’ 





— —_ 
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14. A Letter to the Right Honourable Charles Townfhend, 8we, 
Pr. is. Nicoll. 


HIS writer aéts like a general'who behaves towards his 
‘enemy with the utmoft. politenefs and civility, but. without 
iving up the fmalleft advantage he can gain by his ‘faperior 
Sndeleder in the art of war; for he knows fo well how to 
chufe his ground, that he plants his batteries; and direés his 
attacks, fo as always to-do the greateft execution. The reader 
may remember our having reviewed the Defence of the Mino- 
rjty, (fee p. 144.) and our review was attended with a, few ge-. 
neral refle&tions, fome of which are made ufe of. by the au- 
thor before us ; but he is more particular in his application. , 
The defender of the Minority had laid it down as. a great 
fundamental, ** That the queftion of the legality of the .war- 
rant is not now fab, judice, nor has ever yet been in a courfe 
of legal determjnation.”” ~ Our, letter-writer denies-this. pofi-’ 
tion, and roundly affirms, that the bill of exceptions never 
has been made public, and that the matter has, not only 
been in iffue, but decided. as far as the opinion of one, chief 
juftice can determine it. ‘ Let me remind you (continues he) 
that it is Jub jadice, and muft come in queftion on the writ 
of error, Wood at the fuit of Wilkes, It is equally /aé, 
judiee.in the caufe of Leach.’ This reafoning is ‘extremely 
cleat and fimple; but we apprehend it carries death into the 
very vitals pf the defender’s fy tem. 

The letter-writer is of opinian with ,us (lee p- 146.) that an 
atrocious libel requires difpatch and fecrecy in the minifters of 
ftate, to bring the authors and publifbers to juftice, and there- 
fore it falls precifely under the cafes in which the defender. 
admits geperal warrants to be juftifiable. This is another very 
home-thruft at the principles of the Defence. After fome other . 
fhrewd reafoning upon the inconfifiencies of the other minority- 
writing with that of the defender, and his inconclufive arguing 
upon precedents, our author is very fevere upon the conduc 
of fume of the minority within-doors, and, upon their re- 
jeéting the only conftitutional method by_ which the illega- 
lity of general warrants, which they had fo feverely and pa- 
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thetically inveighed againft, could have been eftablified; This 
writer then obferves, that though ‘the right honourable gen- 
tleman to whom he addreffes’ his’ pamphlet’ calls ‘himfelf the 
defender of the minority, 'yet''that, by’ his” geriefal ‘condua 
in parliament, he does not appear: to be of that party; nay, 
that he is on the fide of the minifter. * So little, fays the 
letter-writer, are you in concert with the minority, that you 
have quitted the ground which they had taken as their moft 
tenable poft, and taken that.which mneye' ard éven yous will 
find indefenfible.’ 

It will require great fkill and addrefs in the defender of the. 
minority to reply to this writer, who combats his antagonift with 
keennefs,: but without afperity, and ‘treats him’ with’ ‘Breat free- 
dom, but — with fcurrility or abate; * ? 


15. Tbe Rights of ae Britifh Colonies afferted and sell By James 
Otis, Efg.:°@vo0.' Printed at- Philadelphia. 


~ Mt: Otis is a warm ‘advocate for the colonial caufe he fe. 
poufes. He ridiculés the opinion of dominion being founded. 
in grace ; he deftroys that of its being founded on. force.or 
mere power, “and defcants io the following manner upon the 
third opinion, that of government owing its foundation to 
compact. 

¢ On the'other hand, the gentlemen in favour of the otigis, 
nal compaét have been often told that their fyftem is chimeri- 
cal, ahd ‘unfupported by reafon and experience, . Queftions, 
like the following have been frequently afked them,, aad MA, 
be again. : 

*« When and where was the original compad for introducing 
government into any fociety, or for creating a fociety, made ? 
Who were préfent and ‘parties to fuch compact? Who.adted for 
infants and women, or who appointed guardians for them,? 
Had thefe guardians power to bind both infants, and women 
during life, and their pofterity after them? Is it in nature or 
reafon'that a giardian fhould by his own a&_ perpetuate his. 
power over his ward, and bind him and his pofterity in chains? 
Is not every man born as free by nature as his father? Has he 
not the fame natural right to think and a&, and contra& for 
himfelf? ‘Is it poflible for a man to have 2 natural right. to 
make a flave of himfelf or his pofterity? Can a father fuper-, 
fede the laws of nature? What man is, or ever was, born_free, , 
if every man is not? What will there be to diltinguish the next,, 
generation of men from their forefathers, that they fhould not 
have the fame right to make original compacts as. their ancef-. 
tors had? If every man has fuch right, may there.not be. as, 
many original compacts as there are men and women born, 
er 
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or to be born? Are not women born as free as men? Would 
it not be infamous to affert that the ladies are all flaves by na- 
ture? If every man and woman born, orto be born, has, and 
will have, a right to be confulted, and muft accede to the ori- 
ginal compact before they can, with any kind of juftice, be faid 
to be bound by it, will not the compa& be ever forming and 
never finifhed; ever making, but never done? Can it with 
propriety be called a compa& original or derivative, that is 
ever in treaty, but never concluded ?” 

* When it has been faid, that each man is bound as foon at 
he accedes, and that the confent may be either exprefs or tacit, 
it has been afked, ** What is a tacit confent or compa&? Does 
it not appear plain, that thofe who refufe their affent cannot 
be bound? [f one is at liberty to aceede or not, is he not alfo- 
at liberty to recede on the difcovery of fome intolerable fraud 
and abufe that has been palmed upon him by the reft of the 
high contraéting parties ? Will. not natural equity, in feveral 
fpecial cafes, refcind the original compatts of great men as ef- 
fe&tually as thofe of little men are rendered. null and void in. 
the ordinary courfe of a court of chancery ?” 

© There are other queftions which have been ftarted, and a 
refolution of them demanded, which may perhaps be deemed 
indecent by thofe'who hold the prerogatives of an earthly mo- 
narch, and even the power of a plantation government, fo fa- 
cred as to think it little lefs than blafphemy to enquire into 
their origin and.foundation : while the government of the fu- 
preme Ruler of the univerfe is every day difcuffed with lefs ce- 
remony and decency than the: adminiftration of a petty Ger- 
man prince, I hope the reader will confider that I am at pre. 
fent only mentioning fuch queftions as have been put by high- 
flyers and.otbers in chiirch and ftate; who would exclude all 
compa between a fovereign and his people, without. offering 
my own fentiments upon them: this, however, I prefume J may 
be allowed hereafter to do without offence. Thofe who want a 
full anfwer to them, may confult: Mr. Locke’s Difcourfes on 
Government, M. de Vattel’s Law of Nature and Nations, and 
their own confciences. 

«« What itate were Great-Britain, Ireland, and the planta- 
tions, left in by the abdication of James I]. ? Was it a flate of 
nature or of civil government?, If a ftate of civil government, 
where were the fupreme legiflative and executive powers from 
the abdication to the ele&tion of William and Mary ? Could 
the lords and commons be called a complete parliament or fu- 
preme powcr without a king to head them? Did any law of 
the land, or any original compa& previous to the abdication, 
provide, that, on fuch an event, the fupreme power fhould 
devolve 
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devolve on the two houfes? Were not both houfes fo mani- 
feftly puzzled with the novelty and ftrangenefs of the event, 
and fo far from finding any a& of parliament, book-cafe, or 
precedent, to help them, that they difputed in folemn confer- 
reace by what name to call the aétion, and at laft gave it one 
as new in‘our language, and in that of parliament, as the 
thing itfelf was in faét ?” 

¢ If on this memorable and very happy event the three king- 
doms and the dominions fell back into a ftate of nature, it will 
be afked, ‘“* Whether every man and woman were not then 
equal? If fo,. had not every one of them a natural and equita- 
ble right to be confulted in the choice of a new king, or in 
the formation of a new original compaé or government, if any 
new form had-been made? Might not the nation at that time 
have rightfully changed the monarchy into a republic, or any, 
form thatmight feem belt? Could any change from a ftate of 
nature take place without univerfal confent, or at leaft without 
the confent of the majority of the individuals? Upon the prin- 
ciples of the original compaé, as commonly explained and un- 
derftood, could a few hundred-men, who, before the diffolution 
of the government, had been called, and in faét ‘were, ‘lords, 
knights, and gentlemen, have lawfully made that glorious de- 
liverer and defender, W. 11D. rightful king?” Sach an one 
he certainly was, and fuch have been all his illuftrious fuccef- 
fors to the prefent happy times; when we bave the joy to fee 
the fceptre fwayed in juftice, wifdom, and mercy, by our law- 
ful fovereign George the Third; a prince who glories in being 
a Briton born, and whom may God long preferve and profper. 

<< If upon the abdication all were reduced to’a-fiate of na-. 
ture, had. not apple-women and orange-girls a8 good a right 
to give their refpeftable fuffrages for a new king, asthe phi-. 
lofopher, courtier, petit-maitre, and politician ?'-Were thefe, 
and ten millions of others fuch, ever more confulted on that 
occafion, than the multitude now are in.the adjyftment of that 
real modern farce, an eled&tion of a king of the Romans; which 
ferves as a. contraft to the grandeur of the ancient’ republics, 
and fhows the littlenefs of the modern German, and. fome other 
Gothic conftitutions, in their prefent degenerate ftate? 

‘‘ In the election of W. 1II, were the votes of Ireland and 
the plantations ever called for, or once thought of, ‘till the af- 
fair was fettled? Did the lords and commons, ‘who happened 
to be then in and about Weftminfter, reprefent, and aé& for, . 
the individuals, not only of the three kingdoms, but for all the: 
Freeborn and as yet unconquered poffiffors and proprietors of their own 
money purchafad, blocd-purchafed plantations, which,’ till lately, have 
been defended with little or no affifance from Great- Britain? Were 
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not thofe who did not vote in or for the new model at liberty, 
upon the principles of the compaét, to femain in what fome 
call the delectable ftate of nature to which by the hypothefis 
they were reduced, or to join themfelves to any other ftate, 
whofe folemn league and covenant they could fubfcribe? Is 
it- not a firft principle of the original compact, that .all who 
are bound fhould bind shemfélves? Will not common fenfe, 
without much learning or ftudy, di€tate obvious anfwers to all 
the above queftions ?—and, fay the oppofers of the original 
compact, and of the natural equality and liberty of mankind, 
will not thofe anfweys infallibly fhow, that the doétrine is a 
piece of metaphyfical jargon, and fyftematical nonfenfe ?” 
Perhaps not.’ 

The author then proceeds to thew, that the fourth opinion 
of dominion, being founded on property, is a mere play of 
words ; and he affirms, that government is founded on the 
neceffity of our nature ; and that the fupreme abfolute power 
exifting in, and prefiding over, evety fociety, is originally and 
ultimately in the people, who cannot freely nor rightfully” re- 
nounce that divine right. ‘Thefe aré maxims far from’ being 
new ; but as the author endeavours to prove that anceitry 
cannot renounce the rights of pofterity, we wifh he had thrown 
in an argument to demonftrate, by a parity of reafoning, ’ that 
pofterity ought to renounce 4ll benefits from anceftry. © 

Perhaps our reader may be curious to know the definition 
Mr. Otis gives of a plantation, or colony; which, he fays, ‘ is 
a fettlement of fubjeéts in a tertitory disjoined or remote from 
the mother weer, and may be made by private adventurers 
or the public; but in both cafes the colonifts are éntitled zo as 
ample rights, liberties, and priviledges, as the fubje&s of the 
mother country are, and, in fome refpects, to more.’ 

We are next entertained with a differtation on the natural 
rights of colonifts, where the author gives us fome quotations 
from Grotius, Puffendorff, Domat, Strahan, and others; who, 
it is plain, knew nothing of the Britith conftitution, or of the 
relation which our colonies have with the mother country. 
The fum total of what our author contends for, feems to be,’ 
that our ‘ northern colonies, who are without one reprefenta- 
tive in the houfe of commons, fhould not be taxed by the Bri- 
tith parliament.” Good Mr. Otis, give Great-Britain fair play, 
and do not put into the heads of Leeds, Hallifax, Birmingham, 
Sheffield, that part of the duchy of Lancafter which lies at the 
very gates of the Royal Palace, and many other places of great 
opulence, that they are not bound to pay any taxes impofed by 
a Britith parliament, becaufe they have no reprefentative in that 
body. We applaud Mr. Otis’s zeal, and fhould be glad. that 
he 
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he had publithed a fcheme of reciprocal independence between 
our colonies and Great Britain, ‘which may-be donein the way 
of debtor and creditor, and which very poflibly might awaken 
him -and his vigorous friends from: their vifionary dreams’ of 
independency upon their mother country, : ‘There; is nothing 
like fair re plies ag poet ‘Mr. _— ison 


16. The Speech of Jofeph Galloway, Bip: one of the Members for 
Philadelphia County 2 In Anfwer to ibe Speech of John Dick- 
infon, E/q; delivered in the Houfe of Affimbly of the Province of 
Pennfylvania, May 24, 1764, on Occafion of @ Petition drawa 
up by Order, and then under the Confideration of she Honfe.s 
praying bis Majefly for a Ropal, in lien of a Proprietary Govtra- 
ment. 8v0. \ Printed at Philadelphia. 


We have in our laft Number (p. 316) reviewed the fheech to 
which this.is an anfwer, and we muft vbferve, that Mr.. Galloway 
accufes Mr... Dickinfon of having greatly exaggerated thenum- 
ber of inhabitants in Pennfylvania, which the former thinks does 
not-amount to above 110,000 fouls, It is im poffible for us at 
this. diftance; to. pronounce any, thing with certainty in a contro- 
verfy where the difference proceeds upon faéts that can be af- 
certained only.on the fpot., We cannot, however, help ‘think- 
ing that Mr.-Galloway has carried his refentment -againtt the’ 
proprietary intereft to unwarrantable lengths ; nor Can we bé of 
opinion that his abilities are equal to thofe of his antagonift. 
Mr. Galloway we underftand is a red hot leading” anti-propri- 
etary-man, and has made a Asurr fome years ih’ the Siang aap 
nian aflembly, thy deresatr’ 50 


‘ 


17. Reply to a Piece called The ‘Speech of oti Gilldway, oe 
By, John .Dickinfon, _ 8v0. Printed at Philadelphia.’ 


The author prefaces this publication, by .an apology. -for. its 
incorredtnefs; owing to” the! hurry, of bofinefs.., O fhade, of 
William Penn ! ‘how it /muft. grieve thee to. .hear,that the in; 
habitants‘of thy: province, inftead of , following wife aud. fam 
lutary maxims, are upon the! point of cutting one another’s 
throats! for we are forry'to fay, that, by an, exprefliom, or, two 
which have fallen from Mr. Dickinfon’s pea zin this performance, 
he feemis'to have fent his antagonitt,,a, challenge, which the 
latter very wifely appears to- have, declined... Wa; learnpalfo 
from the pamphlet before us, that not.a Gngle wortd.of Mr, 
Galloway’s Speech was ever fiioke.--Upon the whole, the king, 
council, or parliament: of “England may very, pafihlys; fome 
time or other, decide the differenbes that are now fo, fhamefully 


agitating that once happy province. 18. The 
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18. The Hiftory of the Robinhood Society, In which the Origin 
of that illuftrious Body of Men is traced; the Method of managing 
their Debates is ‘foewn ; the Mempirs of the various Members that 
compofe it are given and Jome original Speeches, as Specimens of 
their oratorical Abilities, are recorded. Chiefly compiled from oria 
ginal Papers. i2me. Pr. 3s. Fletcher. 


No one, we believe, will deny this hiftoriographer the me- 
rit of a fertile invention. He has beaten out the few faés 
he is poffeffed of as thin as leaf gold, to fpread them over 
this gingerbread produétion. He traces the antiquity of the 
Robinhood Society as far back as the year 1613, when the 
foundation of it was laid by Sir Hugh Myddleton, (who brought 
the New River to London), and‘our author’s grandfather, Wil- 
liam G. Efq; The reader will be pleafed: to obferve, that the’ 
laft-mentioned gentleman ‘at that time, which is one hundred 
and. fifty-one years ago, had ‘retired from bofinefs, which he 
had purfued for no lefs than twenty-feven years; fo that we 
cannot fuppofe him then to’have been much under fixty. From 
what a long-lived race is our author defcended! We ate next 
prefented with the’ articlesand rules agreed upon by the mem- 
bers of the ‘ Societie for Free and Candid Enquirie,’ who were 
to meet facceflively at each other’s houfes, together with all 
their names at length, excepting that of our compiler’s grand- 
father, : 

We fhall. not examine the authenticity of thofe articles and 
rules, nor whether the Robinhood affembly has been fpawned 
out of this fociety ; far lefs whether any fuch book exifts as the 
folio manufcript in our compiler’s grandfather’s hand. writing. 
This author, however, is a little unlucky in point of hiftory. 
He is tempted to believe that the feverity of the Ufurper’s go- 
vernment occafioned an adjournment of the Society for half a 
year in the fummer of 1641. We fhould be glad to know what 
ufurper he means, for Oliver Cromwell was not then fo much 
as heard of but as a private burgefs for Huntingdon. In 
1660, king Charles IJ. had the curiofity to vifit this Society in- 
cognito, as the members were told two years after by Sir Hugh 
Myddleton: we fuppofe the author means Sir Hugh’s Ghoft, 
for he himfelf was dead many years before, The grandfather 
lived a member of the Society for fifty-one years after its firft 
inftitution, and yet at the time of his death, he was no 
more than eighty-feven years of age, though he had been twen- 
ty-feven years in trade for himfelf before-he entered the Society. 

The fecond part of this curious performance brings the af- 
fairs of the Society, interlarded with impertinent queftions and 
illiberal debates, from the year 1665 till the time that the So- 
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ciety removed to Effex-Houfe in Effex Street, when its confti- 
tution was mew-modelled ; and in this part of the work the au- 
thor takes an opportunity to pay a compliment to the Review- 
ers. He likewife gives us a hittory of the Society’s moft eminent 
members, who were fo truly Robin Hood’s men, that they made 
theic exit at Tyburn for robbing on the highway. We own 
ourfelves not to be fo well converfant in the annals of Newgate 
as to fix the fates of thefe heroes to a particular time, or whe- 
ther they did not give the lucky hint to the Society to affemble 
at a houfe diftinguifhed by the aufpicious name and figure of 
that venerable collector of the highways and the proto-martyrc 
of his calling in England. 

This memorable event did not take place till the year 1747, 
and the third part of this curious work is taken up with the 
hiftory of the lives of thofe eminent members and orators who 
have brought the reputation of the Society to the illuftrious 
rank which it now holds in literature, politics, religion, enthu- 
fiafm, blafphemy, and nonfenfe. In perufing this performance, 
we might fuffer a {mile fometimes to-efcape us, did we not re- 
fle& upon the venal, malignant, ends for whichit is publithed ; 
for tho’ we are ftrangers to the names, and far more fo to the 
perfons of every one of its living members, it is eafy to fee that 
this publication, after the capital purpofe is ferved, that of pet- 
ting money, is calculated to gratify a defamatory {currilous fpi- 
rit. How well qualified this author is for a biographer, appears 
from an inftance that has fallen within our own knowledge. In 
giving an account of one of the members, formerly an Ameri- 
can governor, and a rank deift in his life-time, he moft pathe- 
tically defcribes his repentance on his death-bed; which was no 
other than the Canal in St. James’s Park, whiere he made ‘his 
exit; but whether accidentally, or determinately, we fhall not 
prefume to pronounce. 


c. A Defence of the Robinhood Society, (ce. By a Member of the 
Society. Sve. Pr. 1s. 6d. Burd. 


We cannot pofitively fay who this defender is, but it is filled 
with the fame ftupid illiberal ftuff that runs through the hiftory 
which we have already reviewed; and, if we are.not greatly 
miftaken, both of them are the produGtions of the fame pen. 


20. Gratitude to God, for the Reftoration and it’s confequent Bleffing : 
A Sermon preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, at St. Macy’s, 
On the z9th of May, 1764. By Thomas Weare, M. A. of 
Jefus College, Oxford. 8vo, Pr. 64. Rivington. 


A plain, praétical difceurfe. 
5 . 21, An 
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21. An Effay concerning the Human Rational Soul, In Three Parts: 
8v0. Pr. 4s. Fletcher. 


An incoherent rhapfody ; the effufion of fome thattered brain. 


22. A Seafenable Alarm to the City of London, ‘on the prefent imper- 
tant Crifis, ce. He. By Lachary Zeal, Citizen. 80. 
Pr. is. 64. Nicoll. 


Mr. Zeal is a droll fellow ; and, though not a firft-rate hu- 
morift, he very fuccefsfully expofes the follies and notions that 
prevail in our great metropolis and its environs, among the 
great as well as the fmall vulgar. 


23. Almena: an Englith Opera. Written by Mr. Rolt. 8vo. 
Pr. 1s. | Becket. 3 


The argument of this opera is thus given by the poet. 

‘Ifmael, in 1499, founded the race of the Sefhes, or prophets, 
which continued kings of Perfia, ’till 1722, when Mohammed, 
or Maghmud, the fon of Mir-Vais, and chief of the Afghans, 
who inhabited the province of Kandahar, thook off his allegi- 
ance to Shah Sultan Huffein, the laft king of the Seffie line, in- 
velted Perfia, defeated Huflein’s army at Gulnabad, took him 
prifoner, and dethroned him; after which Mohammed ordered 
moft of the Perfian nobility to be murdered, and with his own 
hands matlacred above one hundred of Huffein’s children, in the 
palace-yard: but Almena, one of his daughters, is fuppofed to 
have been fpared, and Mirza, his nephew, to have efcaped, 
who afterwards raifed an army, and defeated Mohammed 3; 
whereby the royal! line of Perfia was reftored.’ 

Such is the argument. The performance, in point of po- 
etry, is as defpicable ascan be conceived; and nothing but 
the mufic, which we co not pretend to review, could have 
obtained it a hearing from an Englifh, or indeed any other, 
audience. 


24. The Triumph of Genius, Fe. By Mr, Liovd. 410. 15. Jones, 


We are extremely glad that a gentleman of wit and genius, 
whofe name is foifted into the title-page of this paltry produc-. 
tion, has difclaimed it in a public advertifement. However, we 
cannot help wiihing, for the fake of the purchafers, that his 
difavowal had appeared a little more early, as this catthpenny 
was advertiled fome days before. An ill-natured critic might be 
apt to conclude that the contempt which the public expreffed for 
the performance produced the advertifemenr difowning it : 
but though we are far from being of that opinion, we think 
no man of character or reputation in the literary world can be 
too early in detefing fuch impottures, 


oe Waly 
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